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A Day with the Birds of Glacier National Park 
By WINTON WEYDEMEYER, Fortine, Mont. 


With Photographs by the Author 


? E’LL have no time to watch birds tomorrow,” I remarked to my two 
companions as we staked down our tent at Avalanche Creek, in 
Glacier National Park, during the evening of June 28, 1930. “If we 

drive to the top of the pass, climb over to Hidden Lake and catch a few of 
those five-pounders, search out suitable scenes for all our films, and drive clear 
back to Kalispell, we’ll have to keep moving. These one-day trips don’t allow 
time for a person to favor all bis hobbies.” 

But even if a bird-lover could keep his eyes from instinctively following 
every visible flash of wings, his ears would still assure his consciousness of 
near-by birds. As I pierced the chill, damp air of dusky dawn with our camp- 
fire, I found myself wondering what species would open the morning chorus. 
My senses had just attuned themselves to the wilderness timbre of a fancied 
Thrush’s song when from the large cottonwood above our tent a waking 
Western Robin, epitome of commonplace bird-life, began a familiar caroling. 
My watch showed the time to be 3.45. The Robin’s song was an effective 
reveille for the bird inhabitants of the surrounding woods. 

Immediately from McDonald Creek a Spotted Sandpiper answered with 
an anxious peet-weet. Several Olive-backed Thrushes, after their usual pre- 
liminary whistles, burst into full song. Care-free Pine Siskins, swinging in- 
visibly above the camp-grounds, called an airy greeting. As the bacon began 
to sizzle in my frying-pan, a loud, long, vibrant whistle swelled from the thick 
forest bordering Avalanche Creek; at once came an answer from far off—a 
similar whistle, but on a lower note. Within a minute this curious, penetrating 
song of the Northern Varied Thrush could be heard from a dozen places near-by. 

By 4 o’clock the chorus had become confused with many voices. Robins 
and Olive-backed Thrushes were now in full song. Alert Olive-sided and 
Wright’s Flycatchers called from the tops of dead cottonwoods. Four or five 
Grinnell’s Water-Thrushes, with characteristic emphasis, called attention to 
the dripping undergrowth that sheltered many silent birds. Here, too, sang 
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“FROM A FLOWERED BENCH WE WATCHED CLARKE’S NUTCRACKERS PARACHUTE 
FROM THE HIGH PEAKS” 


that vigilant bird that can be found in nearly every patch of alders or willows 
in the northern Montana Rockies—Macgillivray’s Warbler. And the un- 
restrained song of the brilliant Western Tanager, not often heard in Glacier 
Park, was frequently interposed between the whistles of Varied Thrushes, 
singing from the same dense woods. 

No, we would have scant time today to watch birds. In fact, I had not 
yet seen one! 

Four more species added their songs to the concert before half-past four. 
Slate-colored Fox Sparrows sang from the willow thickets, Western Warbling 
Vireos from the cottonwoods, and Cassin’s Purple Finches and Ruby-crowned 
Kinglets from the conifers. 

And now the birds began to move about. A male Rufous Hummingbird 
zipped by a scant 2 feet from my face. On a leaning white birch, in which a 
pair of Northern Hairy Woodpeckers had been found nesting the year before, 
a plump male of this species now climbed, but it did not enter the old hole, 
and no clamor of hungry nestlings could be heard. Near by, a quiet Red- 
naped Sapsucker exercised among the cottonwoods. An inquisitive Black- 
headed Jay made a tour of the camp-grounds, above the tents. 

At 5 o'clock, while all of the birds heard during the morning were in full 
song, we started the drive to Logan Pass. Few birds were seen in the forests 
along McDonald Creek, and eleven separated white-tailed deer, single and in 
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groups of two and three, that reluctantly dived from the open road into the 
dripping underbrush as we approached, kept us watching the highway ahead. 
But as our car climbed through the more open country along the Garden Wall, 
birds frequently flew across the road or flitted among bordering alders and 
alpine firs. Several Macgillivray’s Warblers were seen, and a few Olive-backed 
Thrushes, Pine Siskins, and Shufeldt’s and Montana Juncos were distinguished. 
The brief glimpses had of many individuals did not permit positive identi- 
fication. 

At 6 o’clock we left our car on the summit and faced the freezing wind that 
was whirling broken masses of clouds through the pass. No other visitors 
were there, and the wintry expanse of the Hanging Gardens seemed to be 
utterly devoid of transitive life. But immediately we heard the grave, tranquil 
songs of Gambel’s Sparrows, and, in contrast, the animated singing of several 
Slate-colored Fox Sparrows. No more disturbed by the violent wind than the 
tough-trunked alpine firs 
and white-barked pines in 
which they were hidden, 
these accomplished singers 
rendered their morning 
music without interruption. 

With camera ready, I 
stood among these twisted 
firs waiting for a desired 
view of the rocky head of 
Clements Mountain draped 
with fleeting clouds. Below 
me, flying fog hid from view 
the highway and my com- 
panions, who had started 
on. With all visible signs 
of visitation by man hidden, 
I stood alone in a seeming 
wilderness. For a moment 
time retrogressed, and _ pro- 
genitors of the Gambel’s 
Sparrows, a thousand years 
removed, sang the same 
grave, spiritual song. For 
how many centuries, I won- 
dered, had this reverent 
music sounded among the 
rocky, icy peaks, unheard 
by human ears? ‘How did NEST AND EGGS OF WHITE-TAILED PTARMIGAN 
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this finished composition chance to become formed from the unmetrical, 
primitive notes that must have served as a common beginning for all bird-music? 
During that brief moment in an evanescent wilderness I was impressed more 
greatly than ever before with the thought that birds must share with man an 
artistic appreciation of music, and an inherent urge toward its betterment. 

Knowing that the Zonotrichia of Glacier Park are generally listed as White- 
crowned Sparrows, I took special care, several times during the day, to observe 
closely as many as possible. Every individual identified was a white-lored 
gambeli, or Gambel’s Sparrow. 

As we climbed the roughly terraced Hanging Gardens to the pass between 
Clements Mountain and Reynolds Mountain, dozens of buoyant Pipits drifted 
ahead of us, alighting indiscriminately on the hard snow or on exposed moraine 
rocks. Their lilting flight-songs, often begun as the birds took wing and con- 
tinued until they alighted again, could be heard almost continually. As though 
attempting to describe their habit of tilting while on the ground, when flushed 
the birds arose with a cheery see-see; te-teeter! teeter! These trim, alert walkers, 
with underparts of streaked buff-brown, and dark tails margined with white, 
are the commonest breeding birds of the timber-line country in Glacier Park. 

Here on the Hanging Gardens a flock of about forty restless Gray-crowned 
Leucostictes, another characteristic bird of the high country, was flushed from 
a bare moraine. Readily distinguished from the Pipits at a distance by their 
greater speed and closer formation when in flight, flocks of these dark brown 
and rose alpine birds were seen several times during the day. 

While I stood near the summit of the pass leading to Hidden Lake, taking 
a photograph of the distant St. Mary Valley, my brother, who had hiked on 
beyond, called back to me, 

“Say, you would-be ornithologist, do you want to get a photo of a Ptarmigan 
on its nest?” 

Did I! Not expecting even to see a Ptarmigan on that hurried trip, we had 
not considered the possibility of finding a nest. But here, among scattered 
patches of snow below timber-line, a plump, buffy gray bird rested quietly in 
a bed of pink-blossomed heather. Being entirely unacquainted with the habits 
of the White-tailed Ptarmigan, we did not know how near we might approach 
without frightening her from the nest. Slowly walking to a distance of 6 feet 
from the bird—the closest focus permitted by my small hand-camera—I 
snapped a picture. As the Ptarmigan still sat immovable, I slipped a portrait 
attachment over the lens of the camera, measured out 3 feet on my fishing-rod, 
and, using it as a rule, very slowly and cautiously located my camera—as 
closely as I could by holding the rod far to one side—3 feet from the bird. 
Holding the camera at arm’s-length, I risked an exposure of one-tenth of a 
second in order to stop down for depth of focus. 

“There,” I exclaimed, ‘“‘we surely can’t get any closer than that! Now we'll 
scare her from the nest in order to photograph the eggs—if she has any.” 
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But a greater surprise awaited us. The imperturbable Ptarmigan refused 
to be frightened. Reaching down, my brother lifted her bodily from the nest. 
At this indignity she scrambled from his hands, ruffled her feathers, drooped 
her white-marked wings, and, hissing like a domestic turkey, bravely made 
short rushes to within a few inches of our feet, attempting to drive us off. 

Detailing our companion to guard us from attack, we examined the nest. 
A mere shallow hollow in the mat of heather, it was scantily lined with dead 
grass and bits of moss, with a fringe of feathers around the rim. Four creamy 
white eggs, heavily spotted and blotched with dark brown, almost completely 


“AMONG SCATTERED PATCHES OF SNOW A BUFFY GRAY BIRD SAT QUIETLY 
IN A BED OF HEATHER” 


filled the nest. Probably two more eggs could have been crowded in, but in 
order to accommodate more than that the nest would have needed enlarging. 

After photographing the nest and eggs, we withdrew a few yards. Almost 
immediately the self-possessed Ptarmigan returned to the nest, stood above 
it a minute, watching us, then settled to her former inconspicuous position in 
the heather. 

“Hum-m-m,” commented one of our party, “picture a so-called naturalist, 
with bated breath, sneaking to within 6 feet of that bird for a photo, and 
afraid to use a tripod for fear of scaring it!”’ 

Had we expected to find here, among the rugged, glacier-laid peaks that 
distribute the waters of the nation among three oceans, a bird-life radically 
different from that of our distant farming district, we would surely have 
been surprised at what we found. But experience had shown us that most of 
the species of birds characteristic of the Hudsonian Zone in western Montana 
occur also in the lowest valleys. Ptarmigans, Pipits, and Leucostictes, it is 
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true, breed only above or near timber-line. But over the same snowfields and 
broken cliffs inhabited by these three species were several kinds of birds that 
nest regularly in the Transition Zone lowlands about the farms. Scattered 
flocks of streaked Pine Siskins fed among the dwarfed firs in the wind-swept 
pass. A pair of Mountain Bluebirds flew across a wide snowfield and dis- 
appeared beyond a high buttress of Mt. Oberlin. Above and below timber- 
line at the bases of Clements Mountain and Reynolds Mountain, noisy Western 
Robins and swift-flying Northern Violet-green Swallows were seen. 

Over the snowy terraces, and high among the cloud-swept peaks, another 


WHITE-TAILED PTARMIGAN ON ITS NEST 


bird common alike to valley lands and mountain summits—the sociable 
Clarke’s Nutcracker—was seen in large numbers. On a high bench overlooking 
Hidden Lake we sat in a colorful garden of brilliant, yellow glacier lilies and 
creamy globe flowers, watching these masters of parachute flying dive several 
hundred feet almost directly downward, with only an occasional spread of 
wings to throw them outward from the wider cliffs beneath. 

Although several experienced park employees and visitors had informed 
us that our time and temper would be totally lost if we fished in Hidden Lake 
at that season, we forgot birds almost entirely when we reached the water and 
found about twenty huge trout swimming lazily near the outlet. Almost we 
forgot them, but not quite. For a Dipper, swiftly banking a curve of the 
stream, flew directly beneath my rod. Gambel’s Sparrows ceased singing long 
enough to bathe in the shallow water along the shore. A lone Cliff Swallow, in 
search of flying insects, circled over the lake. Among the alpine firs bordering 
a great meadowland of glacier lilies, Robins chased one another. Nutcrackers 


ant 
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Audubon’s Hermit Thrushes. 


smaller birds with the big name Western Golden-crowned Kinglet. 


mountain streams. 


for Kalispell. I declared a change of policy. 


’ 


to make or break. I’m going to watch for birds.’ 


over my notes and made a final entry. 


Fass.” 


and Siskins searched the persistent cones for ripening seeds. And even as I 
played a fighting, lunging trout I listened to the incomparable songs of two 


About 4 o’clock we reached our camp at Avalanche Creek, to be treated to 
the sight of four Black Swifts—a bird almost unknown in Montana—circling 
with rapid wing-beats above the camp-grounds. As I watched them my 
attention was directed by a faint dee-dee-dee to a near-by arborvite. There I 
distinguished from the foliage a brown-backed Chickadee, but was unable to 
determine whether it was a Chestnut-backed or a Hudsonian, two similar 
species that are seen but rarely in western Montana. This diminutive visitor 
soon left to join several even smaller birds that called from a Douglas fir— 


As we broke camp and loaded our car, Audubon’s Warblers sang from the 
woods across McDonald Creek. From willows bordering the stream, and sound- 
ing foreign to the environment, came varied songs of the Yellow Warbler. 
Quite expected, however, was the enthusiastic singing of a nervous, stub-tailed 
Western Winter Wren. In western Montana the nesting-grounds of this 
interesting bird are limited almost entirely to the woods bordering fast-flowing 


Besides these six species, noted for the first time during the day, many of 
the birds that had been heard or seen during early morning were observed again. 
At McDonald Lake we stopped for half an hour, before leaving at 6 o’clock 


“My films are all exposed. We have all the fish we want. There’s no new 
scenery to enjoy, and no time to climb another mountain. We have no camp 


So watch I did—but with slight satisfaction. Red-eyed and Western Warb- 
ling Vireos were singing, but all other birds were silent. A few Siskins and 
Robins were seen, and a Red-shafted Flicker was flushed from the ground. As 
at intervals the rattling call of a Kingfisher floated across the lake, I checked 


“Observations of special interest: Western Robins and Mountain Bluebirds 
at timber-line; Cliff Swallow at Hidden Lake. Occurrence of four species not 
listed in Florence Merriam Bailey’s section on birds in ‘Wild Animals of 
Glacier National Park’—Northern Hairy Woodpecker, Black Swift, Shufeldt’s 
Junco, and Red-eyed Vireo. Identification of Gambel’s Sparrow as the ferm 
of Zonotrichia occurring (at least occurring most commonly) at and near Logan 


The Prothonotary Warblers of the Willow Stub 


By DR. LAWRENCE H. WALKINSHAW, Battle Creek, Mich. 


With a Photograph by the Author 


N THE heart of Battle Creek, two rivers, the Battle Creek and the 

Kalamazoo, join to wend their way westward to Lake Michigan. Border- 

ing the rivers on both sides of the city are many groups of willow stubs 
interspersed among larger trees of a more verdant nature, such as maples, 
elms, oaks, and sycamores. These appear to be ideal places for the Prothono- 
tary Warbler which is not a common Michigan bird. I had for several years 
desired to find one of their nests, so on May 11, when they first arrived, I 
began to watch them rather closely. In due time I noticed that there were at 
least eleven male birds singing along the various banks of the rivers. Some 
were in inaccessible places while others were in more open locations. 

For several weeks I did not do much searching, merely locating the general 
regions of the various pairs, but on May 24, accompanied by H. A. Olsen, 
Wayne Tice, and Thayne Erhart, we made a short search and found the first 
nest. It was along the Kalamazoo River, located 8 feet up in one of these 
willow stubs in an old Downy Woodpecker’s hole. The water was about 6 
inches deep around the group of willows which contained this particular stub, 
and they were located in a dense wooded bottomland 15 feet from the river. 
The nest contained three spotted eggs but was in a poor place for photography. 
When, on June 4, I returned to the nest I was doomed to disappointment, for 
it was entirely empty and no more did the familiar voice of the Prothonotary 
sound from the vicinity. 

However, this did not quench my spirit, and I began a more extensive search 
downstream. A pair was found on an island only a short distance from here, 
but I had no means of reaching them nor of crossing the river a short distance 
from here where the next male was heard singing. Consequently, it was several 
days before another nest was found. 

On June 8, three of my scouts, Wayne Tice, ‘Bud’ Tice, and Thayne Erhart, 
were with me as we crossed the Stringham Road bridge over the Kalamazoo. 
The familiar voice of the Prothonotary came from a small clump of willows 
along the river bank. It was in the most open location from which any male 
had been heard to sing, for there were no large trees for several rods in either 
direction, although there was a small grove of white oaks a short distance 
downstream. 

The group of willows was soon searched, and in a short time the nest with 
its five eggs was located. The female, to our surprise, returned to the nest as 
soon as we had crossed the natural muddy moat which surrounded the stubs. 
She did not leave again until we had touched the stub within which the nest 
was located. Although it was only 5 feet from the ground, we did not try to 
catch her because of our desire to secure some pictures. 
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We formed a rather intimate acquaintance during the next few days, and 
the male proved to be an interesting character. His song, tweet-tweet-tweet- 
tweet-tweet, rang from the tall oak trees or their vicinity nearly all of the hours 
of daylight. If any other bird came anywhere near the stub, the singing would 
cease and, with a quick dart, he would 
immediately drive it away, whether it 
were Kingfisher or House Wren. Occa- 
sionally he would bring some insect for 
his mate, only to return to the grove 
and burst again into song. He paid 
little attention to our approach, rarely 
scolding or even stopping his singing, 
until the young birds had hatched, 
then he began to scold us occasionally. 

On June 11 I tried to photograph 
the old bird at her nest but she would 
not enter or even alight upon the stub 
as long as the camera was there. Her 
sharp chip of alarm would always 
warn us of her return, but after ap- 
proaching to within 3 feet of the 
camera, yet out of its field, she would 
change her decision and fly down- 
stream, only to return and do the 
same thing over. Later the male sang 
in the grove, and in only a few minutes 
came to the willows, then went to the 
nest-hole. He seemed to think she 
was on the nest and brought food, 
but the minute the camera shutter 
clicked he was gone. 

The young hatched on June 13, 
and on that date I banded the female, § 
easily catching her on the nest. They prorHoNOTARY WARBLER ENTERING NEST 
grew so rapidly that I tried to photo- 
graph the old birds on several occasions. The female would never retuin to 
the stub as long as the camera was there but would scold from an adjoining 
stub, then fly downstream; the male would return and feed the young, but if 
the camera shutter clicked he would fly, with the result that the film recorded 
only a blur. He was becoming very busy and his songs were growing fewer 
and fewer. Flying down to the oak grove, he would find some insect, then 
return to feed the young. Five or six of these trips were made during a 15- 
minute period, He would scold us now as we waited at the camera cord and 
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would nearly always go to a neighboring stub in the same group before going 
to the nest. He would cling to the side of the stub and when feeding the young 
would sometimes stand almost upside down. 

For several days I was unable to visit the nest, but on June 21 arrived with 
camera and tripod. They were placed within 3 feet of the nest and we made 
several exposures. The male was singing very little and the young were ap- 
parently nearly ready to fly. I soon returned to the nest and with Wayne 
Tice’s help banded the young birds. They were developed more than we had 
expected and, to our surprise, would leave the nest as soon as we left the clump 
of willows. Consequently, we secured a group picture of four of them, then a 
picture of the fifth as he emerged from the nesting-hole, going out to inspect 
the world. He flew several yards to an adjoining stub where he began a steady 
call for food. The father bird was much more excited than ever before and 
joined the female in scolding. They flew around us, scolding with loud chips 
of disapproval, but soon became quieter, even bringing food for the youngsters. 
We left them later, out in the world with all of its dangers, hoping that we had 
not made them leave too soon, even though they could fly several rods. And 
when, two days later, I returned, the male had stopped singing altogether, but 
as I approached the bushes near the oak grove he scolded me severely. He was 
a good protector, and let us hope that next year will bring him and his mate 
back to the willow stub. 


AN OLIVE-BACKED THRUSH PAUSES ON ITS NORTHWARD JOURNEY 
FOR A DRINK AT A BIRD-BATH 
Photographed by Lawrence D. Hiett, Toledo, Ohio 


Dwellers of the Marsh Jungles 


By BEN EAST, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HEN you think 

of the wilderness 

you think of a 
country far to the north, 
where the spruce trees are 
bearded with moss, where 
the forests are deep and cool, 
and where the rocky trails 
seldom know the tread of 
human feet. Never on 
casual thought is it likely to 
occur to you who dwell in 
settled places that a wilder- 
ness of the most remote sort 
lies probably within a mile 
of your home. 

For the most part, the 
wilderness spots have dis- 
appeared from our cleared 
sections. Wood-lots are 
open parks where even the 
less shy of the wild folk 
find scant cover. The brush- 
grown roadsides and fence- 
rows of a generation ago, 
where briary thickets of 
berry bushes grew in the 
corners of angling rail- 
fences, where woodbine and 
bittersweet made a dense 
tangle over stone-heap and 
stump, and where wild-grape 
tangles clambered through 
the trees—these are fast 
giving way to well-kept 
fences of wire and trim 
roadsides where even the 


grass is so closely cropped that a ground-nesting bird has difficulty in find- 
ing a hiding-place for her home. Swamps have been lumbered and drained until 


With Photographs from Nature 


LONG-BILLED MARSH WREN AND NEST 
Photographed by Dr. Frank N. Wilson, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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today, in cleared country, it seems a hard task to find anywhere patches of 
true wilderness where men do not trespass regularly. 

Yet in one place, in the very heart of most farming sections, and often 
within the environs of town or city, the wilderness makes a last stand. The 
marshes of cattail and rushes, found here and there along ponds and rivers 
and lake-shores, are jungles of the densest sort, where many of the shyer birds 
live undisturbed, rearing their families, fearing only their wild enemies, exactly 
as they lived before the first acre of the upland forest was cleared by white men. 


FLORIDA GALLINULE ON NEST 
Photographed by H. H. Pittman, Wauchope, Sask. 


From April to September men seldom penetrate these green thickets, be- 
cause there is no object either of sport or gain in entering them. In autumn, 
when the wild-fowl gunning season opens, the solitude of the marshlands is 
frequently broken, but then the invasion does not matter so much. Families 
have been reared and are scattered; the inviolate refuge is not so badly needed. 

If you would know a genuine taste of wilderness, if you would meet some 
interesting birds not to be intimately known elsewhere, invade these marshy 
jungles in the early summer months when the nesting season is at hand for 
the marshland folk. 

First you may pass through a strip of lowland meadow where Bobolinks 
pour forth cascades of silver music as they pitch down to sway on a slender 
weed-stalk, Then you enter the fringe of tall rushes that marks the true jungle, 
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where even the early summer scents are alien, and almost at once you will hear 
the Long-billed Marsh Wrens. Tiny, pert creatures, they flit about among the 
rushes, their short tails pointed over their backs at a sharp angle—a picture 
of delightful conceit. No need to see them to know the clan to which they 
belong. The first sweet bubbling trill, sounding as if the singer blew through 
a silver water-pipe, tells you more 
surely than your eyes that a Wren 
of some sort is near at hand. 

Likely you will find their cov- 
ered nests, woven of green grasses 
and reeds, hung like a closed basket 
in a clump of rushes. The lining 
and the lintel of the tiny door are 
of soft down from last autumn’s 
cattail heads, and the structure is 
made solid by the interweaving of 
dead grass with the green material. 

Farther out in the green 
thickets you may come upon the 
floating nest of a Gallinule, a raft 
of dead rushes, carefully woven 
together and anchored to growing 
reeds to keep it from drifting 
away. If youare fortunate enough 
to see the babies you will find 
them with the long legs of the leaf- 
running parents, and a bright little 
scarlet crown. The chances are, 
however, that you will not see 
them. They are able to take to 
the water immediately, swimming LEAST BITTERN AND NEST 
and bobbing like tiny black corks, Photographed by Charles A. Evans, Minneapolis, Minn. 
and if you chance to surprise the 
mother with her family before they have left the nest she will scatter them with 
a single cry into watery hiding-places under clumps of grass and among the 
rushes until you are foitunate to find one or two out of the nestful. 

Another raft-builder that loves open, rather deep water in the rush-bordered 
pools is the Coot. While you remain in the vicinity of her nest you probably 
will hear the mother bird a short distance away in the rushes, swimming about 
and complaining in a guttural voice. 

Where the dead flags of last summer have fallen into a thick, dry windrow, 
you may find the nest of the Bittern, the ‘Thunder Pump’ of the farm lads, 
perhaps with the. long-necked mother on belligerent guard beside it. And if 
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the marsh you are exploring is suitably located, you will find the spotted eggs 
of the Black Tern on those same dry rafts of dead rushes. 

Unlike their shyer kinsmen, the Caspian and the Common Tern that nest 
usually only in the isolation of lonely islands, where they brood on the open 
beaches, the Black Terns are inland marsh-dwellers. Their nest is a simple 
affair indeed, only bits of reed laid in a low rim to prevent the eggs from rolling 
away. While you study nest and eggs the mother Tern is likely to be swooping 


MOTHER BLACK TERN TUCKING IN HER YOUNGSTER FOR HIS 
AFTERNOON NAP 


Photographed by Charles A. Evans, Minneapolis, Minn. 


overhead, like a sooty Swallow of the marsh, in a frenzy of alarm and re- 
sentment. 

Of all the marshland nests you may find, none will be more interesting than 
that of the Pied-billed Grebe. Her thin, flat platform hardly deserves the name 
of nest, for it is so shabbily built that the water seeps up through it, keeping 
the eggs constantly damp. Perhaps, however, that is good for them. Unlike 
the nest of Coot and Gallinule, the Grebe nests I have seen were built of moss 
and loose vegetation, far less buoyant than the dry rushes so carefully chosen 
by the former birds. 

On this floating heap the mother Grebe lays her clutch of dull white eggs, 
and whenever she is called or driven away she covers them with a heap of 
decaying moss and vegetation from the marsh or bottom of the pond. The heat 
of the sun on this mass keeps the eggs from chilling, however long the mother 
bird is absent. 
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Is she the laziest feathered mother in our wilderness, or is there some ex- 
cellent reason for this strange trick, other than indolence? I have uncovered 
a Grebe’s nest only to have her rush back the minute I left and heap the soggy 
mass over the eggs again. Perhaps she is not lazy after all, although she doubt- 
less does not brood as steadily as most birds. It may well be that she knows 
her way is best for her, and so follows it. Certain it is her curious floating 
mound bears little resemblance to a bird’s nest, and if you are not watching 
sharply you will pass it by. 


BABY BLACK TERN AND AN UNHATCHED EGG 
From Ben East, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Another bird must catch your attention before you have finished your 
marsh wanderings and returned to the upland, one you would have noticed 
much sooner save for its familiarity—the Red-winged Blackbird, perched atop 
a swaying cattail. 

If you stray too near his nest he will interrupt his liquid singing to come 
and hang above you in the air, reviling you with harsh cries, while his gaudy 
epaulets flash scarlet in the sun. You may see his drab-brown mate wing up 
from the nest, and unless her identity is known to you you would never guess 
their relationship. Like many a bird of her sex, she is denied any share in the 
gay attire of her dashing mate. 


Motes from Field and Study 


A Correction 


I wish to call your attention to a slight 
error in my article ‘Notes on the Nesting of 
the Prairie Horned Lark in Delaware County, 
Ohio,’ which appeared in the March-April 
number of Brrp-Lore. The error that I refer 
to was made in the caption of the photograph. 
In the magazine the date the picture was 
taken was “March 3, 1930.” It should read 
**March 20, 1930.”’ I am reasonably sure that 
this was not my mistake but probably the 
fault of the printer.—FLoyp B. CHAPMAN. 

[The error evidently arose through the 
dating of the picture with the number rather 
than the name of the month—always an in- 


advisable method.— Ep.! 


An Addition to the Advisory Council 


It is a pleasure to announce that Mr. Earle 
R. Greene, of 642 Orme Circle, Atlanta, 
Ga., has consented to serve on Birp-Lore’s 
Advisory Council as its representative for 
Georgia. The full list of Councilors will be 
found in ovr issue for January-February 
(pp. 6, 7) 


Enforcing an Anonymous Complaint 


An anonymous complaint came to the 
office of the New Jersey Audubon Society a 
short time ago, having been mailed from 
Syracuse, N. Y. It set forth that a certain 
bird-dealer in Bergen County, New Jersey, 
was offering for sale Cardinals, Nonpareils, 
Scarlet Tanagers, and Indigo Buntings, and 
asked us how about “‘putting an end to this 
abominable business.” 

At the first opportunity we have personally 
investigated the subject of complaint and 
found that the party in question did have in 
stock, along with a considerable lot of the 
ordinary run of foreign birds whose possession 
was entirely legal, a pair of Cardinals, one 
Nonpareil, and one Indigo Bunting. He also 
had several Brazilian Cardinals, possession 
of which was, of course, entirely legal, but 


none of our native Scarlet Tanagers. 
It was quite evident that he had no in- 
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tention of violating the law, and he stated 
that it was his supposition, as the birds all 
came into the country from Mexico, paying 
United States Government duty, that that 
was a guarantee of legal possession. We 
assured him that payment of Federal duty 
had no bearing whatsoever on the New 
Jersey state law, and told him that he would 
have to dispose of his birds to the New York 
Zodlogical Park in order to avoid prosecution, 
cautioning him against having again in pos- 
session any birds native to New Jersey, 
regardless of where such birds were obtained. 
It is our hope that through Brrp-Lore 
this information may reach the eyes of the 
anonymous complainant.~-B. S. Bowptsn, 
Secretary New Jersey Audubon Society. 


Notes from Prince Edward Island 


In the Ailantic Monthly for October, 1930, 
there was an article on ‘Bird Mind’ by Mr. 
Julian Huxley, in which he referred to the 
building of a series of nests, instead of one 
only, by birds when in artificial or unusual 
surroundings. This was particularly interest- 
ing to my husband and me as we had watched 
a pair of Juncos, last spring, trying, appar- 
ently, to build a whole apartment house in a 
cool greenhouse on our place. Most of the 
house is glass, but one end is roofed over. 
The birds went in and out through a small 
hole close to the ground. They were evidently 
confused at seeing so many choice sites for a 
home, and after beginning a nest in a tin 
dipper, left that for a board, which is used to 
firm the earth over seeds after planting, and 
which had been tied up close to the low eaves, 
forming a narrow shelf. Along this the birds 
started four nests, close together, the entire 
length of the board, working on first one and 
then another until two were completed and 
the other two nearly so. Four eggs were laid 
in one of the perfect nests, and the mother 
bird successfully raised her brood in spite of 
her extreme nervousness at the frequent 
passing of people within a few feet of her 
nest. 


We have an unusually large number of 
birds wintering here, due, I think, to a very 
heavy crop of cones on the spruce trees. 
Besides the more common residents, there is 
a big flock of White-winged Crossbills. These 
stay with us all the year round under favor- 
able conditions. I have heard their peculiar 
finchlike song in March, in the lulls of a 
belated blizzard, and found the funny, wise- 
looking young birds, a little later in the 
season, picking up the spruce seeds in the 
woods-paths where the receding snow had 
left them bare. 

Just now we are interested in some Star- 
lings, the first we have ever seen on the 
Island. We noticed them first about a 
month ago, eating the woodbine berries. At 
that time there were several, but for the past 
few weeks there has been but one. We are 
familiar with Starlings, having seen them 
frequently in Dorchester, Mass., walking 
about on the lawn with other birds, and for 
a time the dark bill of our bird, where we 
were looking for a yellow one, puzzled us, 
until I found that the beak in winter is 
brownish black. Our last doubt as to his 
identity left us this morning when we saw 
our Starling strutting about among the 
Juncos on a snowbank near the house, where 
we had scattered some of the siftings of the 
hayloft—Mrs. E. M. Myrick, Tignish, 
| ee 8 


Notes from Southeastern Georgia for 1930 


On April 7, 1930, it was my good fortune 
to spend an afternoon in Liberty County, 
Georgia, by an old rice-field canal, where the 
water ebbs and flows with the tide and hides 
the gamy striped bass. Tracks of deer and 
Wild Turkey were numerous. Barred Owls 
were calling back and forth, and numerous 
Pileated “Woodpeckers, commonly called 
‘Woods Kates,’ were heard deliberately tap- 
ping or uttering their loud calls. 

A gentle chip was heard, then a lovely male 
Hooded Warbler flew from the ground to a 
shrub near-by, where it quietly surveyed me 
for a few moments, then dropped to the 
ground again. Three more were seen that 
day, two males and a female. We saw, also, 
our first summer Tanager of the season that 
day. 
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There seemed a dearth of transient 
Warblers about Savannah last spring. My 
records include a Magnolia Warbler on 
April 8; a Yellow Warbler on April 10; a few 
Black-throated Green Warblers from April 
10 to 24; then, on April 25, a wave of them. 
The trees in the down-town squares were full 
of them; last, one record of the northern 
Water-Thrush. 

We were late in making our count of the 
birds nesting in the Kings’ Pond last spring 
—June 18. At that time many of the young 
Green Herons had left their nests and were 
feeding on the marshes. 

The young of the Great Blue Herons had 
gone, also. The birds had changed the 
location of the rookery to a part of the pond 
harder to reach. We were able to count 87 
nests of the American Egret; 131 of the 
Snowy Egret; 321 of the Louisiana Heron; 
102 of the Little Blue Heron; 36 of the 
Green Heron; 11 of the Black-crowned 
Night Heron; 3 of the Least Bittern and 3 
of the Florida Gallinule, one containing 9 
eggs. Several pairs of Yellow-crowned 
Night Herons were seen about an inaccessible 
part of the pond and may have nested there. 
There was, also, one Anhinga’s nest. This 
count showed a fine increase over last year. 
We did not see one runt among the nestlings, 
and but three dead birds. 

In one Black-crowned Night Heron’s nest 
we found a young one, almost grown, hung 
by the foot. He seemed lifeless and spent, 
and his leg dangled helplessly. We con- 
sidered killing it, but a small fish found in 
the bottom of the boat and a drink of water 
so revived him that we put him back in his 
nest to have his chance of life. 

We found one finely built Gallinule’s 
nest occupied by a large chicken-snake. 
Also, we were interested to see a young 
Heron use its long neck as a third foot, so 
to speak, by looping it over a branch to pull 
itself about. One week later we visited the 
pond and found that seven of the nine 
Gallinule’s eggs had hatched and the little 
ones were out of the nest, either hiding in the 
tussock or swimming near-by. The other two 
eggs were ready to hatch. 

The flock of Wood Ibis on the marshes 
near at hand was greatly increased, and 
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numbered well up in the hundreds. When 
startled, they arose from feeding, and the 
sound was that of a giant motor. 

Large flocks of Sandpipers fed on this 
marsh until late May, including the Red- 
backed, Least, and Semipalmated. There 
was also a large flock of Semipalmated 
Plover. 

On May 4 we were so fortunate as to see a 
flock of 75 to too White Ibis, that contained 
a number in immature, grayish white and 
brown plumage. The adults were carrying 
food in their bills, as if feeding young. 

June 8 we visited another pond in Liberty 
County. This is an especially valuable 
pond for breeding birds. It is 1500 acres in 
extent and so shallow and full of cypress 
trees, snags, logs, button bushes, pond- 
lilies, sphagnum moss and floating grassy 
islands that nothing but the lightest and 
flattest-bottomed boats can get about, and 
then only in a very small part of it. 

No one could estimate the number of birds 
nesting there, but a five-minute stop on the 
highway passing it will reward one with the 
sight of numerous Anhingas, a variety of 
Herons, and great numbers of White Ibis. 
We saw from 50 to 100 White Ibis on June 8. 
The owner of the pond said it was no exag- 
geration to say that earlier in the season 
there were 1500 White Ibis feeding there. 
It made us happy to know that such a large 
“squadron of Spanish Curlew,” as William 
Bartram called them, is still to be seen in 
southern Georgia.—ANNA D. Bassett, Sav- 
annah, Ga. 


A Herring Gull Takes up Golf 


On November 20, 1930, Norman Giles, Jr., 
and the writer motored out to the East Lake 
Country Club, famous as the home golf- 
course of Bobby Jones, and surveyed the 
lake with high-powered binoculars to see if 
any new birds were about. We were agree- 
ably surprised to locate a Herring Gull, in 
grayish immature plumage, floating on the 
surface not far from one of the golf greens. 
This, a rare enough species for our inland 
city, was compensation alone for the trip, but 
we were not prepared for what followed. 
Soon the Gull rose from the water, and, flying 
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a short distance, landed on the golf green, 
strutting about and seeming not to know or 
care that it was in thedirect line of fire. A few 
minutes later a golfer drove a ball onto the 
green, the Gull made a lunge for it, picked 
it up in its bill, and flew back to the water. 
The golfers and caddies were unable to locate 
the ball at first, and were greatly amazed and 
apparently amused when they saw it between 
the mandibles of a bird in the lake. The Gull, 
probably thinking it a choice article of diet, 
dipped it several times under the water and 
shook it, trying, I presume, to soften it, and 
within a few minutes the ball disappeared, 
but whether swallowed or dropped to the 
bottom of the lake we were unable to deter- 
mine. We believe, however, that it was found 
too large and hard to have been swallowed. 
A few minutes later our bird rose and flew, 
landing again near another green of the golf- 
course, and, perhaps, looking for more of its 
strange new food.—EARLE R. GREENE, 
Allanta, Ga. 


A Rescued Gull 


One of the most interesting experiences 
that I have had in my bird-study occurred 
during Easter vacation when my father and 
I spent a few days at our cabin on the north 
shore of Lake Superior. While taking an 
early morning walk, we observed some Gulls 
circling above a tree, and plainly showing by 
their actions that they were greatly alarmed. 
Knowing that Gulls usually gather above 
dead animals, we were puzzled over their 
actions. We perceived, on closer examination, 
that their interest was centered upon a flut- 
tering white object high in a birch tree. 

I climbed the tree and there, imprisoned 
on a fishing-line was a Gull suspended from 
one of the small branches. With some diffi- 
culty, I disentangled the line and brought 
the captive to the ground. Upon close 
inspection, we discovered the cause of his 
plight. A fishing-line had broken loose and 
had drifted ashore with a minnow caught 
on the hook, and the Gull, in his search for 
food, had been betrayed. Fortunately, my 
dad is a doctor so we were able to extract 
the fish-hook which had penetrated the 
tongue and lower bill, and to free the bird.— 
AGATIN AsBott, Duluth, Minn. 


A Winter Kingfisher 


Noting in the November-December issue 
of Brrp-Loré that the earliest date of spring 
arrival of the eastern Belted Kingfisher in 
this locality is given as March 24, 1920, I 
thought it might be of interest to you to 
learn of the report of one having been seen 
on February 1, and again on February 15 
of this year at the outlet of the Sunrise River 
into the St. Croix River. This is approxi- 
mately 40 miles north of St. Paul, where 
there is always more or less open water. 

The event was reported to the writer by 
H. W. Holzheid, Assistant Cashier of the 
First National Bank of White Bear Lake. 
SHERWOOD Houca, White Bear Lake, Minn. 


Some Woodpecker Notes from Southern 
Alabama 


In this Gulf Coast region the weather in 
December and January is frequently chilly, 
the night temperature reaching, perhaps, 
34°, rarely lower. Apparently, to avoid this 
brief winter season, some of our Woodpeckers 
take refuge at such times in bird-houses. 

Early last December, my young neighbor, 
Duncan McIntosh, noticed a Red-bellied 
Woodpecker in the doorway of his eight- 
room Martin-house. The bird was busily 
engaged in throwing out old nesting material, 
for the house had previously been occupied 
by several pairs of Purple Martins and a pair 
or two of English Sparrows. For ten days 
the Red-belly worked industriously until he 
had thrown out apile of old twigs, grasses, and 
feathers large enough to half fill a market- 
basket. Then, instead of enjoying the fruit of 
his labors, the Woodpecker, for some unknown 
reason, disappeared and was seen no more. 
Later, Duncan took the Martin-house down 
and found that the Red-belly had done such 
a thorough job that there will be no house- 
cleaning to do before the Martins return. 

Another neighbor, Mrs. R. H. Connolly, 
has a ten-room Martin-house, the doors of 
which are always blocked up in October 
after the Martins leave this country. Early 
in December, 1929, a Flicker was noticed 
drilling a home in one side of the Martin- 
house. Thinking to encourage the bird, 
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Mrs. Connolly had a door removed from one 
of the rooms. The Flicker evidently resented 
this human interference, for he withdrew 
entirely from the Connolly yard. When, in 
December, 1930, a Flicker again began 
making a hole in the closed Martin-house, 
Mrs. Connolly, profiting by last year’s 
experience, made no more well-meant at- 
tempts to help solve a bird’s housing prob- 
lem, but let the Woodpecker drill in peace. 
A satisfactory doorway was finally completed, 
and the Flicker comfortably established 
within. A few days later an audacious Red- 
bellied Woodpecker appeared and drove the 
Flicker away from his snug retreat. The 
Red-belly remained in possession for the rest 
of the winter.—HELEN M. Epwarps, Fair- 
hope, Ala. 


Woodpecker Hides a Hickory Nut 


We were sitting on the edge of a wooded 
ravine, near Dayton, Ohio, on a balmy after- 
noon in late February, watching our feathered 
friends work among and on the trees. A 
Red-bellied Woodpecker appeared and, in 
his systematic way, covered the sides of the 
larger trees in search of insects. He was 
having a glorious time in the sunshine and 
seemed to be getting his fill of food. We 
watched him through the glasses until sud- 
denly we noticed that on one or his trips from 
one tree to another he carried some round, 
light-colored object in his beak. Landing on 
the trunk of a large elm, he climbed upward 
and deposited his burden in the sheltering 
fork at the base of the spreading main 
branches. Then he proceeded on his wander- 
ing, happy way. We found this burden to be 
a hickory nut, not one which had laid on the 
ground since fall exposed to the elements, 
but rather one which was new-looking enough 
to have just been taken from the storehouse 
of a squirrel family. 

Now, the question is, What did this Wood- 
pecker have in mind when he picked up this 
nut? He surely was not optimist enough to 
think he could break the hard shell of a 
loose hickory nut. That would have been 
worth seeing, with the bird driving his sharp, 
pointed bill at the nut. He might have been 
robbing a squirrel’s den in a spirit of mis- 
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chief. If so, why did he carefully place the 
nut in the fork of a tree where it could 
hardly be seen except from above?—C. P. 
Martin, Dayton, Ohio. 


A Hummingbird Friend 


At the suggestion of Prof. Arthur A. Allen, 
of Cornell University, I am sending to 
Birp-Lore a description of a very close 
acquaintance I struck up with a Humming- 
bird out in the Middle West during the past 
summer. I was stopping at the home of 
Mr. Charles Wycoff, at Wyoming, Ills., and 
Mrs. Wycoff had under cultivation a large 
bed of old-fashioned flowers—nicotianas, 
verbenas, petunias, poppies, etc. This bed 
was visited practically every morning and 
afternoon by a female Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird. All the family were in- 
terested in this bird, and it became quite 
tame. This may have been due to the fact 
that the flower-bed lay close to a frequently 
used cement walk. One afternoon the bird 
lay stretched out on this walk, sunning itself 
as chickens very frequently do on a hot day, 
with the wings greatly spread out. 

Realizing that the Hummingbird is 
usually timid, I decided to find out just how 
close I could get to this bird without scaring 
it away from the bed. I soon found, much to 
my surprise, that it did not pay much at- 
tention to me, and that I could get very close 
to it and study its markings at close hand. 
Apparently, I made up an acquaintance with 
this bird, for it did not mind if I came very 
near it. Even if I cautiously bent my body 
to examine it closer, it merely kept on feed- 
ing and did not seem in the least to mind my 
presence. Later I could reach out and smooth 
the feathers on its back with my hand with- 
out its becoming frightened in the least. 
Finally, the bird would sit on my hand and 
feed on near-by flowers, reaching all it could 
without taking to the wing again. It never 
did deliberately come up and alight on my 
hand, but if I would put my hand under- 
neath it, and touch its body, it would im- 
mediately take advantage of the offered 
support, stop flying, and continue to feed on 
the flowers while clinging to one of my fingers. 
In view of the fact that the Hummingbird is 
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usually very timid and shy, this seems to be 
a rather remarkable departure from its 
ordinary behavior.—GEORGE WINCHESTER, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Starlings in Michigan 


I have been studying birds for a number of 
years and have made some effort to attract 
as many as possible to our farm. Among the 
interesting observations made this spring 
was the arrival of 7 Starlings on the morning 
of April 14. During the course of the day 
they investigated a Martin-house and were 
seen carrying straw as though intending to 
build. 

To my knowledge, this is the first time the 
Starling has been seen in this section of the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan (Dickinson 
County).—Harry E. LARSEN, Quinnesec, 
Mich. 


White-winged Crossbill in Ohio 


On November 9, 1930, while walking in 
the grounds of the State Asylum for the 
Insane, just outside of the town, my sister 
and I were much interested to see a single 
individual of the White-winged Crossbill. 
It was a bright ‘pink’ male, and each of us 
had such a good view of the bird that neither 
felt any doubt as to its identification. It 
seemed to be associating with a large flock of 
Goldfinches.—(Miss) Dora Moore, Athens, 
Ohio. 


An Intimate Summer with Grosbeaks 


The Chickadees had come regularly 
throughout the winter to be fed, remaining 
much later than usual in the spring of 1930. 
and were still coming daily for sunflower 
seed and peanuts, when many of the spring 
birds had arrived. For that reason, the 
seed-cup was still hanging just outside the 
kitchen window the first week of May. 

On May 4, the first Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak, a male, found the suet on a tree which 
was near the back porch. A week later | 
observed a male and a female in the same 
tree. 

Knowing that Grosbeaks are fond of sun- 
flower seed, I had wondered if they would 
find the seed-cup which could easily be seen 


from the tree to which they had already come. 
On May 15 I was delighted to see them feed- 
ing at the cup, and from that time on until 
their departure for the south (the last week 
of September), they fairly lived at the cup 
from early morning until late in the evening. 

By May 25 there were 4 males and 2 
females. June 4 we observed 4 males and 3 
females, and it then seemed advisable to 
hang up more cups, so two more were placed 
near the other. 

Often there would be 6 birds feeding at 
che same time, and one evening as late as 
8.45 o’clock (Daylight Saving Time) there 
were 7—2 on each cup and 1 awaiting its 
turn on the porch-rail. 

Their tameness and consideration for one 
another were amazing, and usually when a 
male and a female were ready to feed at the 
same time, the male would wait until the 
female had finished. They were so tame that 
we could go in and out of the back door and 
they would not fly, although the cup was 
only 2 to 3 feet away. Nor did movements 
inside the kitchen at the window disturb 
them. On several occasions I was able to fill 
a cup while a bird was feeding at another 
cup a foot away. One morning, a scissors- 
grinder was sharpening a sickle while sitting 
at the top of the steps leading to the base- 
ment areaway. He had his sharpener 
fastened to the iron rail there, causing a 
great deal of noise, and all that time a 
Grosbeak was calmly feeding just above. 
The birds devoured two pounds of sunflower 
seed a week, which gives a good idea of the 
constant feeding, and once a female ate for 
exactly twenty minutes. 

On June 27 we were thrilled at the ap- 
pearance of a baby bird. On July 4 there 
were 2, and on July 15, 4 young were coming, 
making f1 Grosbeaks in all. It was then 
most interesting to watch the adult birds 
open the seeds for their young. They would 
hold as many as three kernels in their 
mouths at one time, and would then push 
them down the throats of the young, which 
were all a-quiver, with their mouths wide 
open. The babies tried hard to crack the 
seeds, rolling them about in their bills, but it 
was some time before they were able to 
accomplish that feat. 
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The first week of August, both adults and 
young showed signs of moulting. They soon 
had acquired a new plumage, and we then 
observed that 3 of the 4 young birds were 
males. The males varied considerably in 
their plumage after the August moult. One 
had the black of the wings tinged with 
brown; another the black of the back also 
tinged with brown; another the deep rose 
throat and brown markings on the breast; 
while still another had the rose of the throat 
not so and the underparts pure 
white. 

By the end of August the adult birds came 
less frequently and soon came no more. The 
young birds did not depart until September 
27, aS 2 were recorded upon that date. 
Statistics show that September 28 is the 
average last date for the Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak to remain in the Chicago vicinity. 
We are now looking forward with great 
anticipation to May 1, when we hope for a 
return of some, at least, of our bird friends 
EvetyN H. CAMPBELL 


deep 


of last summer. 
Evanston, Ills. 


Yellow-throated Warbler in New York 


On May 10, 1930, I observed a Yellow- 
throated Warbler at Union Hill, N. Y. Its 
upperparts were a bluish gray or slate color; 
the wings had conspicuous white bars on 
them; it had an insect-eating beak; there 
was a noticeable black line or spot through 
the eye and covering the side of the face; 
but the most outstanding part of its coloring 
was the bib-shaped yellow throat and breast- 
patch. I marveled at the clear-cut, regular 
shape of this yellow coloring. It looked 
almost as if it might be a metal shield protect- 
ing the vital parts of the body. Bordering 
this patch of yellow, there were many rather 
triangular-shaped spots of black running 
quite well back along the sides. I noticed 
this bird four days in succession, and each 
time I saw it it was creeping over the larger 
branches of some elm and ash trees. It would 
start near the trunk and work its way up 
into the very small twigs, then it began all 
over again. Warren Lloyd, Webster, N. Y., 
saw the bird only a few days after I did.— 
L. ALton Baker, Union Hill, N. Y. 
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Queer Neighbors 


A family of northern Violet-green Swallows 
occupied the box on the left of a beam while a 
family of Robins made their home on the 
right. The youngsters of each were raised 
with little serious quarreling on the part of 
the respective parents, most of which oc- 
curred when they were simultaneously 
feeding. The Robins’ slower way of standing 
by the nest seemed to aggravate the Swal- 
lows, who are so much quicker, making 


NESTS OF VIOLET-GREEN SWALLOW 
AND ROBIN 


several trips to one of the Robins’, and often 
scarcely stopping in flight when their little 
ones were old enough to poke their heads out 
of the house. The Robins considered this 
rapid-fire method of the Swallows entirely 
unreasonable. Neither species, however, 
molested the young of the other, and, con- 
sidering the closeness of the nests, which 
were only 8 inches apart, these queer neigh- 
bors were very well-behaved.—HELEN A. 
BAKER, Milwaukie, Ore 


A Brood of Ruby-crowns 


Kennebunkport, on the coast of Maine, 
where I have passed my summers for thirty 
years, is well wooded with spruce and fir 
down to the ocean’s edge, and many birds 
peculiar to the Canadian Life Zone breed 
here in varying numbers. Magnolia and 
Black-throated Green Warblers are common; 
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there are Hermit Thrushes and Veeries; and 
the song of the White-throated Sparrow is 
sometimes to be heard. On one occasion I 
found the nest of the Golden-crowned King- 
let, but its cousin, the Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 
I had never seen in the nesting season. From 
all reports I had always believed the nesting- 
range of this species to be considerably 
north and east of this locality, and in con- 
sequence I was much surprised, on August 7, 
1930, to see a brood of 7 or 8 Ruby-crowns 
being fed by the male parent. 

For a number of days the woodland birds 
had been becoming less and less in evidence. 
The nesting season was over for the great 
majority of species, and bird-songs were 
seldom to be heard. I was pleased, therefore, 
on that day to happen on a considerable flock 
of Chickadees and Warblers of several va- 
rieties feeding leisurely in low spruces. They 
were, evidently, slowly migrating. I was 
following them with my glasses, picking out 
the different species, when I noticed two 
balls of fluff resting side by side on a low 
spruce bough. Similar balls of fluff, more 
active, were in the immediate neighborhood, 
and at first I thought that they, too, were 
part of the migrating flock. This soon 
seemed doubtful when I noticed that they 
were very young and still being fed by an 
active parent who for a long time showed me 
no distinguishing marks. At last, however, 
his ruby crown was seen clearly several 
times, and I realized that the fluffy babies 
were Ruby-crowned Kinglets. 

They were under observation at close 
range for a full half hour, and I have seldom 
seen a parent bird work so hard to satisfy 
continuous demands of hungry offspring. 
The male with the ruby crown was the only 
parent in evidence. He had lost the typical 
Kinglet plumpness, and his feathers were 
worn and soiled. Never did he rest a moment 
from searching the spruce boughs for food, 
always closely followed by most of his plump 
little brood, the recently fed members lin- 
gering for a temporary rest. 

Everything he found was immediately and 
rapidly put in an open little mouth. He had 
not a moment to feed himself. Although he 
moved quickly and was difficult to follow 
in the thick spruce, I was able to relocate 


him again and again by a line of open yellow 
mouths and the trembling of little wings 
begging for food. 

Of course, I looked carefully for the other 
parent, but without success. I longed to know 
the history of the little family’s travels and 
what had become of the mother. While the 
young were fully fledged, they were certainly 
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not yet able to fend for themselves and could 
not have traveled very far from the nest. 

The evidence presented is not conclusive, 
but it would seem to indicate a low coastal 
breeding record for the Ruby-crowned King- 
let, and I would be interested if there are 
others to confirm it.—WILLIAM HENRY 
TROTTER, Kennebunkport, Maine. 
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We know that actual bird populations 
shift from season to season. That is migra- 
tion. But to what extent they shift from 
year to year we do not know, and this is a 
subject on which there will be considerable 
diversity of opinion. We are accustomed to 
a concentration of a given species at a given 
time and place. Its numbers there increase 
from year to year, and we think the species 
is increasing, at least that that particular 
lot of birds is, or they diminish and we hold 
the opposite opinion. There is evidence for 
permanent ranges in even highly migratory 
birds, which if proved would justify such 
assumptions, but the thesis is certainly not 
proved, though well worth investigation and 
discussion. 

The present report shows wild fowl on the 
Potomac in reduced numbers. How many 
of the missing Swans and Canvasbacks may 
figure in a report from Perryville, Md. 
(Philadelphia Region); and is an unusual 
variety of wintering species to the north 
(New York Region) correlated with numeri- 
cal scarcity further south? 


Boston Recion.—The past two months 
have been slightly above normal in tempera- 
ture, but there has been no period of un- 
seasonably hot weather to bring out a marked 
migration wave, and, as a result, migration 
has seemed slow. We have a few scattering 
reports of early birds, but the majority of 
our correspondents state that arrivals are 
late and decidedly scarce. However, we 
have had a few severe storms, one especially 
in early March being accompanied with high 


tides which did great damage along the coast 
and undoubtedly took a considerable toll of 
bird-life. Dovekies and a few other birds 
were picked up dead after the storm, and it 
may have seriously affected some of our 
earlier migrants which had already started 
on their northward journey. The Bluebirds, 
for example, are not present in New England 
in normal numbers, and it is suggested that 
this storm caught these birds while migrating, 
with disastrous results. 

April storms often bring interesting visitors 
to New England, and this was notably the 
case in 1929, when many southern birds 
were recorded, and others, like the Indigo 
Bunting, were found three weeks ahead of 
their usual arrival date. This year we had 
such a storm on April 1, but its center of 
violence was east of Cape Cod, and I have 
but four records due to its passage. An ex- 
hausted Snowy Egret came aboard a fishing 
vessel 40 miles east of Provincetown on 
April 2 (D. J. Harkins). A male Indigo 
Bunting was picked up dead at Chatham on 
April 2 (Everett Eldredge, Jr.). On April 4, 
a male Scarlet Tanager was seen at Hyannis 
(Dr. L. C. Jones), the earliest previous re- 
cords being April 17 and 18 respectively, both 
in 1929. An adult Little Blue Heron was 
seen at Wellfleet for several days, and was 
still present on April 18 (John Conkey). 
These records apply to Barnstable County, 
but I have no reports as yet from Nantucket 
or Martha’s Vineyard. 

The first returning Gannet was reported 
from Block Island, R. I., on February 24 
(Miss Dickens). On April 11 I saw 2 Black 
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Guillemots at Scituate, one in absolutely full 
summer plumage, the other with a few 
scattered white feathers about the head and 
breast. A Wood Duck appeared near Hart- 
ford on March 28, and a Barrow’s Golden-eye 
was seen on the Housatonic River at Lenox 
on April 15 under excellent conditions 
(Broun and Treadway). About 300 Snow 
Geese (Greater?) were also seen flying over 
Lenox on April 13 (Broun and Treadway). 
The warden at the new sanctuary on Plum 
Island reports 300 or more Canada Geese, 
between 2000 and 3000 Black Ducks, and 
various other water-fowl in the sanctuary 
and the adjoining salt-marsh areas. There 
was a noticeable migration of Geese early in 
March, flocks being noted in flight at West 
Falmouth on March 6; West Roxbury, 
March 7; Cohasset, March 7 and 8; East 
Westmoreland, N. H., March 9; and Wolf- 
ville, Nova Scotia, March tro. 

Woodcock began their flight-songs about 
March 22 near Boston. My first Piping 
Plover report was from Newport, R. L., 
on March 30 (Miss Harrington), while my 
last report of Purple Sandpipers was of 20 
at North Scituate on March 28 (John Willi- 
son). The last Heath Hen still survived on 
Martha’s Vineyard on April 3, when I saw 
it at the James Green Farm in West Tisbury. 
Mr. Green said it had been present daily all 
winter. On April 1 the bird was captured, 
examined, and banded by Dr. A. O. Gross 
and Thornton Burgess. A Turkey Vulture 
was seen at Kensington, Conn., on February 
26 (Carlson and Schmidt). I have had 
occasional reports of Goshawks and Rough- 
legs all winter, and of Snowy Owls. On 
April 11 I saw one of the latter at Scituate. 
A set of heavily incubated eggs of the Great 
Horned Ow! were examined by John Willison 
at Acton on March 31, and another nest, 
located by O. L. Austin at Wellfleet on April 
2, contained 1 downy young when I saw it 
on April r2. 

A Red-headed Woodpecker was seen on 
Naushon Island on March 2 (Dr. N. C. 
Foot). Pileated Woodpeckers are undoubt- 
edly increasing in numbers and in familiarity 
in Massachusetts and southern New Hamp- 
shire. Prairie Horned Larks are already 
nesting at several places in New England, 
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and young were reported in a nest near 
Montreal, Canada, on April 4 (L. Mcl. 
Terrill). A Canada Jay was seen at a feeding- 
station in Westfield in February, where 2 
were present for some time a few years ago. 

Evening Grosbeaks have been conspicuous 
by their absence this winter, but I have a few 
belated reports of small groups. At Newton, 
on February 17, 25 Bohemian Waxwings 
were seen, 2 at Belmont on March 20, and 
a flock at Needham in March. A single Tree 
Swallow was seen at Waltham on March 28 
(Mrs. Ranlett). Several observers reported 
seeing Swallows before their earliest Blue- 
bird. A yellow Palm Warbler on the Sudbury 
River, a Pine Warbler at Wayland, and a 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet at Rock Meadow, all 
on April 14, are early reports from R. J. 
Eaton. A single Bluebird at Auburn, Maine, 
on February 25 (Mrs. Norton) appeared to 
be a migrant, but Bluebirds wintered in 
unusual numbers in southern New England. 

Joun B. May, 136 State House, Boston, 
Mass. 


New York Recion.—Throughout this 
early spring period the weather was less than 
usually variable, without lapses into wintry 
conditions, and equally without prematurely 
spring-like periods. Temperatures for the 
most part ran just a little above average for 
the date. At Garden City, L. L., the white 
maple was not noticed in flower until March 
15; cornelian cherry was opening March 24; 
elms in flower March 31; red maples in 
flower, weeping willow green, and some 
forsythia out April 12. The writer’s general 
impression of returning birds from his own 
observations and reported data is that in the 
main they came somewhat behind schedule. 
This may be explained by supposing that the 
movement of early species is more or less 
dependent on ‘warm spells,’ which were 
lacking, or it may be attributed to cool 
weather, which seems to have predominated 
in the South. 

A marked scarcity of early Robins on 
coastal plain Long Island and in certain 
localities in New Jersey cannot be explained 
away in this manner. At Garden City, where 
stragglers should be present in February, the 
writer saw his first single bird on March ts. 


The species did not increase until after the 
20th and was not common till the end of the 
month. On March 22 two observers (R. 
Kahn and M. Brown) saw only a single 
Robin between Brooklyn and Lloyds Neck, 
L. L., and on March 23 the same two ob- 
servers noticed none in the Englewood, N. J., 
region. On the other hand, the Robin seems 
to have been at least locally plentiful in late 
winter in Westchester County and even up 
the Hudson, suggesting, when compared 
with a premature movement of this species 
several years ago, that mild weather in 
January may have led to a movement in 
that direction of birds which would normally 
have been more generally distributed at a 
later date. Flocks are reported on January 
6, at Kingston, N. Y. (B. S. Miller); near 
Chappaqua, N. Y., on February 21 and 22 
(W. B. Cook); at Montrose, N. Y., on 
February 28 (H. Thurston); a few in the 
Hudson Valley on February 25 (W. W. Vogt). 
The species is said to have wintered at 
Montrose (dates in early and mid-February 
given) and Kingston, at which latter locality 
8 are reported on March 16. Fox Sparrows 
in general were also scarce or absent until 
April. 

There is evidence species 
mentioned in the preceding report over- 
wintering successfully: A Gadwall at Tods 
Neck on March 1 and April 12; 5 Tree 
Swallows on February 21, Quogue to East- 
hampton, L. I.; and a Catbird on March 18, 
Bronx Park (Bronx County Bird Club). The 
Mallard is reported on January 2, at Hemp- 
stead and Jones Beach, L. I.; Baldpate, 
January 31, Hempstead; Pintail, January 2, 
Hempstead; 3 Killdeer, January 1, Valley 
Stream, L. I.; 150 Cowbirds, February 14, 
Montauk; Vesper Sparrow, January 8, 
Woodmere, L. I.; Thrasher, February 12, 
Woodmere, and 14th Montauk (Wood- 
mere Academy Bird Club). A Catbird is 
reported at Upper Montclair, N. J., on 
February 17, 21, and 23 (W. F. Eaton and 
others). A Thrasher heard singing at Mastic, 
L. I., on April 4 (J. T. Nichols), and reported 
earlier, probably wintered, as did very 
likely a Long-billed Marsh Wren observed 
at the same locality on April 5 (Nichols). 
Another Thrasher was not so fortunate. Wet, 
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bedraggled, and unable to fly, it was captured 
on March 4 at Bayside, L. I., and although 
brought to the American Museum of Natural 
History (Mr. Kieth) for care, and apparently 
recovered, it died two days later. 

Various other interesting data may be 
summarized as follows: 2 Kittiwakes on 
April 4, Jones Beach (Woodmere Academy 
Bird Club); a Laughing Gull on March 31, 
Harmon, N. Y. (Thurston); about 100 
Double-crested Cormorants flying east (pre- 
sumably migrating) on February 23, Jones 
Beach, L. I. (E. R. P. Janvrin); Shoveller 
Duck, 2 females on March 15 (L. A. Breslau 
and W. Sedwitz), a male on April 8 (G. 
Carlton), Overpeck Creek, N. J., 2 pairs on 
March 26 and 30, Brookhaven, L. I. (Wood- 
mere Academy Bird Club); Wood Duck, a 
pair on March 17, near Bayside, L. I. (W. I. 
Pendergast), 8 on March 21, Troy Meadows, 
N. J. (J. F. Kuerzi); Snow Goose, 1 on 
March 21, Shinnecock Bay, L. I. (LeR. 
Wilcox), 1 on April 5, Overpeck Creek 
(Breslau and Sedwitz); American Bittern, 
April 5, Northport, L. I. (Mary Ingraham); 
an American Egret, April 12, Crooks Pt., 
Staten Id. (C. Stryker); Little Blue Heron, 
3 adults on April 11, Montauk, L. I. (W. T. 
Helmuth III); 5 Purple Sandpipers on 
March 1, Long Beach, L. I. (Breslau and 
Sedwitz); a Bartramian Sandpiper on 
April 4, Woodmere (Woodmere Academy 
Bird Club); a Barn Owl on February 21, 
Mecox Beach, L. I. (Helmuth); flock of 6 
Evening Grosbeaks on March 15, Chappa- 
qua, N. Y. (C. H. Pangburn); 2 Chipping 
Sparrows on March 2 and 4, Central Park, 
New York City (Breslau and Sedwitz); 3 
Pipits on March 7, Montauk (Helmuth); a 
Mockingbird on March 16, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (M. Ingraham and 
C. MacCracken). 

Records of the Turkey Vulture are pre- 
sumably spring-arrival dates: March 15, 
Bear Mountain, N. Y. (S. C. Yeaton); 
March 27, Bedford Hills, Westchester 
County (O. H. Coolidge); April 4, Chappa- 
qua (Pangburn). There was a movement of 
early Cedarbirds locally—flock of 6 on 
February 21, Montrose (Thurston); 30 to 
50on March 29 near Bedford Hills (Coolidge) ; 
some 30 on March 22 near Yaphank, L. I. 
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(Yeaton and J. Orth); and 2 flocks on 
March 29, near Port Jefferson, L. I. (R. C. 
Murphy).—J. T. Nicnots, New York, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA REGION.—_-Normal weather 
conditions have prevailed throughout the 
period. Abundant spring rainfall has filled 
wells, ponds, and creeks. During the late 
winter and early spring, such common birds 
as Juncos, White-throated Sparrows, Fox 
Sparrows, and Field Sparrows have appeared 
less numerous than usual. Clearing many 
wooded areas of all undergrowth and brush 
(work given to the unemployed) doubtless 
has caused this condition, which may be 
entirely local. 

A note from C. A. Urner states that on 
February 21 and 22, at Barnegat, N. J., 
Canada Geese were migrating, and the 
number of water-fowl in the bay was about 
normal for this winter, though below that 
for some previous years. Four Whistling 
Swan were present. A Long-billed Marsh 
Wren was seen at Manasquan, N. J., on 
February 23. 

At Brigantine, N. J., a Snowy Owl and 4 
Longspurs were observed on February 15 
(T. D. Carter). A flock of 500 Red-backed 
Sandpipers, at Stone Harbor, N. J., on 
February 23 is a note of interest. 

The Whistling Swans, which are present 
throughout March at Perryville, Md., are 
always an attraction; 8000 were estimated to 
be present on March g (Weyl and others) 
and 3 Ring-necked Ducks and 200 Canvas- 
backs were also seen then. On March 1s, 
15,000 Whistling Swans and 30,000 Canvas- 
backs were present (Marburger). 

Notes from Delaware: Bombay Hook, 
April 3—Maryland Yellow-throat (early); 
Bald Eagle, 2; Virginia Rail, 1. Delaware 
City, April 3—Cormorant, 1; Hooded 
Merganser, 3; Great Horned Owl, nest with 
young (Hiatt and others). Montchanin 
(migration records from J. Willcox Brown), 
February 28, Killdeer, Kingfisher; March 8, 
Robin; March 19, Red-winged Blackbird; 
March 21, Meadowlark; March 29, Towhee, 
Fox Sparrow, and Wilson’s Snipe; April 2, 
Cedar Waxwing. 

Late March and early spring migrants 
were noted at Collingswood as follows: 
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March 21, Wood Duck, 12 (apparently in- 
creasing); March 29, Phoebe; April 5, Blue- 
bird (apparently decreasing), Vesper Spar- 
row, Savannah Sparrow; April 12, Solitary 
Sandpiper (early), Barn Swallow, Rough- 
winged Sparrow, Chimney Swift, Hermit 
Thrush.—Juttan K. Porter, Collingswood, 
BH. J. 


WasHINGTON (D. C.) ReEGron. — The 
months of February and March, 1931, have 
been only of moderate interest to the bird- 
lovers of the Washington Region. Perhaps 
the continuously cool weather, with practi- 
cally no warm days, may have had some 
influence in regard to this. 

Apparently, the usual land-birds of this 
time of the year were present in normal 
numbers. It was reported by J. C. Jones 
that a nest of the Barred Owl in Rock Creek 
Park contained 1 egg on February 25. In- 
formation concerning the nest of the Great 
Horned Owl at Sugarloaf Mountain, Vir- 
ginia, 50 miles west of Washington, found on 
February 23 to hold 2 eggs, was furnished by 
the same observer. 

A very early Ovenbird was seen by Mr. 
Jones at Chain Bridge, Md., on March 29, 
since the previously earliest record for the 
species in this region is April 10, 1904. 

The Black-throated Blue Warbler, men- 
tioned in our last report, in the March 
number of Brrp-Lore, as having remained 
during January in the vicinity of Y. E. 
Booker’s home in Wesley Heights, Washing- 
ton, D. C., was frequently seen in the same 
vicinity all through the months of February 
and March. It was reported by Mr. and 
Mrs. L. D. Miner as apparently very content 
to haunt the neighborhood of their feeding- 
station as well as the other similar places 
available. 

On the Potomac River, the American 
Herring Gull and the Ring-billed Gull were 
present in their ordinary numbers for this 
time of year. More interesting, however, 
were 5 Bonaparte’s Gulls, seen on the river 
near Alexandria, Va., on February 2. Six 
American Coots were noted by I. N. Gabriel- 
son on Occoquan Bay also on February 2. 

Although the Canvasback, Black Duck, 
and Lesser Scaup were the most common 


Ducks during this period, they seemed to be 
much less numerous than they have been, 
and their numbers were relatively small. For 
instance, only about 13,500 Canvasbacks 
were noted along 45 miles of the river below 
Washington on February 2, and only 4600 
on March 5. Several hundred Pintails still 
frequented the river just below Alexandria, 
Va., where they were noted on February 2 
and March 3. On the same dates, however, 
only a few Gadwalls and Baldpates were 
observed. The American Merganser was 
normally common in February, but ap- 
parently less so later. We noted the Red- 
breasted Merganser on the Potomac River 
on February 2, a bird of much less frequent 
occurrence here than the larger species. The 
Ruddy Duck and American Golden-eye 
were in normal numbers along the river, as 
was also the Mallard, none of which species 
is ordinarily more than fairly common here. 

Of the still less common Ducks near Wash- 
ington, the Green-winged Teal and the 
Bufflehead were both seen; a flock of 25 of 
the former by I. N. Gabrielson, at Craney 
Island, 20 miles below Washington, on 
February 2, and 2 individuals of the latter 
by the same observer on the same day in 
Occoquan Bay, about 5 miles farther down 
the river. The Greater Scaup was noted 
along the Potomac River on only February 2. 

Along the lower reaches of the Potomac 
River, as well as in many places throughout 
the northern part of Chesapeake Bay, the 
Old Squaw and the 3 species of Scoters— 
American, Surf, and White-winged—were 
abundant during the three early weeks of 
March, mostly in small companies. A flock 
of 4000 Old Squaws, however, was observed 
on March 18 near Poplar Island, Md., south 
of Eastern Bay on the eastern side of Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

The Canada Goose has been common on 
the Potomac River and on Chesapeake Bay 
during the past winter and early this spring, 
reflecting the similarly satisfactory condition 
existing this winter along most of the south 
Atlantic seaboard. 

The Whistling Swan has been present 
along the Potomac River in only small num- 
bers. A small flock of 18 was observed on 
March 5, below Morgantown, Md., and 12 
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were noted on February 2 at Occoquan Bay. 
At the great gathering-place of this beautiful 
bird, on the Susquehanna flats at the head 
of Chesapeake Bay, there were about 5000 
on March 14—not a large number, however, 
for the time and place.—Harry C. OBER- 
HOLSER, Biological Survey, Washington, D.C. 


PENSACOLA (FLORIDA) Recron.—The lat- 
ter half of February carried out the promise 
of the early part of the month and was 
marked by fine weather and normal tempera- 
tures. March and early April, however, re- 
verted to winter conditions and, although 
there was no freezing weather, daily tempera- 
tures averaged far below normal. High 
winds and continued rains added to the 
discomfort of the field-worker. 

Of the unusual events occurring during 
the period, the outstanding one was the 
presence, on April 5, of 3 Gannets (Sula 
bassana) just off the outer beach. The occur- 
rence of this Atlantic coastal species in the 
Gulf of Mexico is so rare that A. C. Bent’s 
notation (‘Life Histories of North American 
Petrels and Pelicans and Their Allies’) of 
their having been seen off the coast of 
Louisiana in 1886 seems to be the only 
published record. The three birds that I saw 
appeared separately—first an adult, then a 
brown bird in immature plumage, then 
another adult. All were flying westward 
about a quarter of a mile off the beach, and 
each was in plain sight through binoculars 
for at least five minutes. Other items of 
interest include the sight of a single Red- 
tailed Hawk (rare in this region) on March 1; 
3 King Rails (rare or elusive) on March 15; 
and 3 Starlings on March 23. 

In spite of the inclement weather of March 
and early April, a surprising number of 
species arrived earlier than they have ever 
before been recorded. They are: Lesser 
Yellowlegs, February 20 (W. P. Proctor); 
Stilt Sandpiper (very rare), Pectoral Sand- 
piper, and Wilson’s Plover, March 11; Red- 
start (rare in spring), April 5; Mississippi 
Kite and Yellow-billed Cuckoo, April 8; 
and Least Tern (Proctor) and Yellow 
Warbler, April ro. Other arrivals, about 
normal or a little later than normal, include: 
Purple Martin, first seen on February 20 
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(C. L. Smith, Jr.); Fish Hawk, February 28; 
Solitary Sandpiper, March 1; Little Blue 
Heron, March 4 (Proctor); White-eyed 
Vireo and Parula Warbler (var.?), March 15; 
Swallow-tailed Kite (rare), March 20 
(Smith); Green Heron, March 21; Black 
and White and Prothonotary Warblers, 
March 22; Ruby-throated Hummingbird 
and Red-eyed Vireo, March 23 (both re- 
ported by Proctor); Upland Plover, March 
25; Yellow-throated Vireo, March 27 (Proc- 
tor); Chimney Swift, Kingbird (Smith), 
Crested Flycatcher (Smith), Summer Tana- 
ger (Smith), Rough-winged Swallow, Hooded 
Warbler, and Louisiana Water-Thrush (very 
rare), March 28; Louisiana Heron, April 3 
(Proctor); American Egret (Proctor), Least 
Bittern, and Wood Thrush, April 6; Orchard 
Oriole, April 8; Ovenbird (rare in spring), 
April 9; Nighthawk (var.?), April 10; Chuck- 
will’s-widow and Wood Pewee, April 11; 
Prairie Warbler (rare), April 14; and Barn 
Swallow (irregular), April 15. The banner 
day was March 28, when the parks and 
gardens of the city were overrun with small 
birds. The greater part of the flight of the 
night before consisted of White-eyed Vireos, 
Hooded Warblers, and Black and White 
Warblers, but a few of each of a number of 
other species appeared. The occurrence of 
the Upland Plover on one of the flying-fields 
throws a different light on the possible status 
of this species here. In past years I have 
considered them so rare as to be almost 
accidental in occurrence—but then I had 
not thought to keep an eye on the flying- 
field. This year, 1 was seen on March 2s, 
2 on March 30, and 5 on April 8—a greater 
number on this last day than I had seen 
altogether before during fifteen years’ 
residence—and it may be that the species is 
a regular transient in small numbers. 
Inconsistent with the early arrivals just 
listed, but more in keeping with the lateness 
of spring, a number of species stayed later 
than ever before recorded: Brown Creeper, 
last seen on March 24 (Proctor); Phoebe and 
Blue-headed Vireo (var.?), April 5 (both by 
far the latest ever known); and Song Spar- 
row, April 1 (Proctor). Other presumed 


departure dates (though it is not yet too 
late for some of them to be seen again) are: 
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Western Sandpiper, March 11; Goldfinch, 
March 14 (Smith); Slate-colored Junco 
(very rare), March 15; Robin (var.?), March 
25; Pintail (rare), March 27; Cowbird, 
March 29; Wilson’s Snipe and Greater 
Yellowlegs, March 30; Orange-crowned and 
Palm (var.?) Warblers, April 5; Hermit 
Thrush, April 6; Chipping and Field Spar- 
rows and Pipit, April 8; Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker, Yellow-throated Vireo, and House 
Wren (Proctor), April 11; and Swamp 
Sparrow, April 12. 

Field observations of the moult of species 
that make conspicuous seasonal changes is 
always of interest. The first Laughing Gull 
to show the black head of spring plumage 
was seen on February 26. Myrtle Warblers 
first showed signs of spring plumage on 
March 6, and the few Myrtles that are still 
left at the end of the period are in high 
plumage. A Loon, seen on March 11, was 
well along with donning his spring dress, and 
some seen about the end of the month ap- 
parently were in full plumage. 

Practically all the following nesting data 
are from the notes of W. P. Proctor, whose 
particular interest in bird-study lies along 
this line. Mockingbirds were seen mating on 
February 20; Tufted Titmouse, March 6; 
and Florida Red-shouldered Hawk and 
Loggerhead Shrike, March 9. The earliest 
Bluebird nest ever recorded in this region 
was found to contain 4 eggs on March 22, 
and a fifth was laid the following day; two 
Mockingbird nests, one with 2 eggs and the 
other with 3, were found on March 29; Pine 
Warbler, nest almost completed, March 30; 
Loggerhead Shrike, nest completed, March 
31; Brown Thrasher, nest and 3 eggs, April 
5; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, nest almost 
completed, April 8; and Southern Blue Jay, 
nest with 4 eggs, April 9 (earliest ever 
recorded). 

Since I have had very few bright days 
afield, the song chorus seems to me to be of 
less volume than is to be expected at this 
season. Bachman’s Sparrow was heard in 
song on the very early date of February 28; 
Southern Yellow-throat, March 1; and 
Mourning Dove, April 2. Migrants usually 
arrive singing, and the presence of many of 
them was announced by their voices. 


Mrs. W. H. Edwards, of Fairhope (on 
Mobile Bay), Ala., reports, in part, that the 
first Purple Martins were seen on February 
15 (D. McIntosh); Fish Hawk, February 21; 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird, March 15; 
Parula Warbler (var.?), March 18 (Mrs. 
Connolly); Louisiana Water-Thrush, March 
19 (Miss Jennie Chase); Prothonotary 
Warbler, March 22 (McIntosh); Chimney 
Swift, March 24 (McIntosh); Little Blue 
Heron, March 25 (McIntosh); Kingbird, 
Barn Swallow, and Hooded Warbler, March 
28 (McIntosh); American Egret, April 2 
(R. Connolly); Orchard Oriole, April 3 (K. 
Edwards); Painted Bunting (very rare) and 
Indigo Bunting, April 6 (McIntosh); Crested 
Flycatcher, Red-eyed Vireo (Miss A. Allen), 
and Wood Thrush (Mrs. Connolly), April 7; 
Spotted Sandpiper and Nighthawk (var.?), 
April 11; and Baltimore Oriole (very rare on 
coast), April 13 (Mrs. Connolly). 

Lesser Scaups, abundant in Mobile Bay 
during the preceding period, were still present 
in numbers up to the end of the present 
period. Robins, abundant in Fairhope all 
winter, were present in greater numbers than 
ever on February 20. A single Black and 
White Warbler, a very unusual winter visi- 
tant this far north, was reported a number 
of times in February by Mrs. Connolly. The 
last Sora, Greater Yellowlegs, and Goldfinch 
were reported on April 11—an abnormally 
late date for the Goldfinch. 

Nest-building activity on the part of the 
Blue Jay was first noted on March 13; South- 
ern Flicker, March 15; Tufted Titmouse, 
March 17; Mockingbird, March 18; Rough- 
winged Swallow, April 9; Howell’s Seaside 
Sparrow, April 11; and Southern Downy 
Woodpecker, April 13. Mrs. Connolly 
reports a Flicker and a Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker occupying hollows in the same china- 
berry tree, as has been their custom for 
several successive years. Newly hatched 
Mockingbirds were seen on April 13, and a 
set of heavily incubated eggs of the Blue Jay 
were found on the same day.—FRancis M. 
Weston, Bldg. 45, U. S. Naval Air Station, 
Pensacola, Fla. 


Osertin (On10) RecIon.—The winter 
had been so mild, with so little precipitation, 
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that when the last week in February came in 
warm, it brought the first wave of the spring 
migration with a rush. It was confidently 
expected that our migrants would come 
earlier than usual. Some Ducks and Geese 
did stay all winter, and great flocks of them 
went through early. While it did not really 
get cold in March, we did have more snow 
than we had had during the winter, and it 
was chilly the whole month. Instead of an 
early migration, most correspondents across 
the state report many birds from one to three 
weeks later than usual. The two weeks of 
April have been warm, and new birds have 
been coming in each day. In the records for 
the whole period, 127 species are commented 
on by correspondents. 

In the bird sanctuary at Battle Creek, 
Mich., a wild Whistling Swan spent the winter 
with the tame ones (Corsan). Two Prairie 
Chickens were found in the same region 
where they were found last fall. A flock of 
between 20 and 30 Green-winged Teal were 
found on April 5. On the same date, farmers 
reported the Sandhill Cranes where they had 
been found last year, though the regular 
correspondents were unable to find them on 
their visit. Dr. Walkinshaw sent in the 
report for a group of observers whose work 
centers about Battle Creek and Ann Arbor, 
Mich. These were H. A. Olson, and R. E. 
Olson, who are publishing a mimeographed 
bird-paper called ‘The Snowy Egret’ at Ann 
Arbor, Mr. and Mrs. Peterson, Dr. Piernie, 
E. M. Brigham, Jr., Prof. Hann, and Mrs. 
Nielson. 

Similar groups have worked at the other 
centers, too, and it has seemed to mean more 
uniformity and, in some cases, a striking 
uniformity in first arrivals from Battle 
Creek clear across the state to Youngstown. 
A striking example was the case of the Kill- 
deer. The arrival date was February 28 at 
Battle Creek, Toledo, Cleveland, Wooster, 
Youngstown (Skaggs, Baker, and Stewart 
working at different points near Youngstown), 
while here at Oberlin the date was February 
27, at Medina February 26, and the same at 
Leetonia, near Youngstown (Marshall). 
The general east and west line from Battle 
Creek to Youngstown is not*far from 300 
miles long. It would indeed be an interesting 
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comparison if every observer could be in the 
field every day during the migration. 

Campbell, at Toledo, was not alone this 
time in reporting Ducks in flocks of thou- 
sands. During March and into April they 
were all along the lake-shore from Toledo to 
Cleveland, as well as on the small inland 
lakes and marshes. The Whistling Swans 
did not congregate on this side of Toledo as 
they did last year. Dr. Jones visited the 
marshes north of Toledo on March 21 and 
estimated that 2000 to 4000 were scattered 
about in sight then. Other observers re- 
ported that there were twice as many the 
day before. The Double-crested Cormorant 
was found on March 21. The Canvasback 
maximum was 2500 on March 22; the Pin- 
tail maximum was 750 on March 15. The 
Woodcock was not found till it and a nest 
with 4 eggs were discovered on April 12. 
Campbell included in his report records of 
the Redpoll on March 16 (Hicks), the White- 
throated Sparrow on April 10, and the Chip- 
ping Sparrow (Flickinger), and a record of 
the Purple Martin on March 29 (Mrs. 
Mitchel and Littlefield). A general move- 
ment of Golden-crowned Kinglets and 
Ruby-crowned started about April g to 12, 
the Ruby-crowned being a day or two later 
than the others. 

The middle portion of this territory may 
well be called the Cleveland District; in it 
are included Oberlin, Medina, and Wooster 
records as well. An interesting check is given 
in the records from Newark and Buckeye 
Lake near Columbus. Here is an active 
group of workers, some from the State 
University. Dr. E. V. Prior, of Newark, 
sends in reports from here. He reports the 
Black Vulture 30 miles south of Buckeye 
Lake on March 29 and farther west, at 
Yellow Springs, on April 2. A Mockingbird 
was seen on March 1 but not since. Rusty 
Blackbirds were there in greater abundance 
than ever before on March 8. This is inter- 
esting as in the more northern stations they 
have seemed rather scarce this year. More 
Ducks have been on Buckeye Lake than in 
any of the last five years. Pintails, Bald- 
pates, and Lesser Scaups ran into the thou- 
sands. There was one record of the Blue 
Goose on March 29. On April 5 a flock of 
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18 Canada Geese was observed at close 
range. Juncos were not so abundant this 
year. Brown Creepers were few, although 
at Oberlin they have been fairly common for 
over three weeks. Winter Wrens were few. 
A Double-crested Cormorant was seen on 
April 8 and again the next day. Woodpeckers 
were not so numerous as usual. 

In contrast with some of the preceding 
observations, Bruce, at Wooster, reports 
that there the Red-bellied Woodpecker has 
never seemed so abundant as this winter and 
spring. This season brought the first in- 
vasion of Wayne County by the Rough- 
legged Hawks since he has been watching 
the birds. The Sparrow Hawk came to the 
front this winter as the most abundant bird 
of prey. Other stations have reported these 
as very scarce. A 2-acre reservoir within the 
city limits proved an attraction for hundreds 
of Ducks the last of March and the first days 
of April. At first Baldpates were in the lead 
in numbers but later the Scaup far surpassed 
them. Besides all the common Ducks, Wood 
Ducks came, too, also a male European 
Widgeon, Whistling Swan, Herring and 
Bonaparte’s Gulls. April 11 brought Hermit 
Thrush, Fox Sparrow, Myrtle Warbler, 
Brown Thrasher, and Bewick’s Wren. The 
latter has been a regular spring arrival for 
several years at Wooster. Last year a pair 
nested and raised 6 young at Oberlin. 

From Medina, Mrs. Sarah Pritchard re- 
ports several interesting and early records. 
The Vesper Sparrow on March 23 was the 
earliest in this region, as was April 6 for the 
Brown Thrasher and the Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet. The most interesting item was an 
account of a Boy Scout’s finding, in a near-by 
orchard, the torn body of a Robin and close 
by it what he thought was the large brown 
body of a Hawk with its neck broken. He 
skinned and mounted the ‘Hawk,’ but when 
Mrs. Pritchard saw it she recognized it at 
once as 4 Ruffed Grouse. What the tragedy 
was that happened there is a puzzle. The 
Grouse seems to be spreading out over the 
section more from the northeast. There are 
several records of them this season, and I 
found them several times last year in the 
Cleveland Metropolitan Park District. 

The Cleveland Bird Club has just put out 


the first bulletin of its twenty-seventh year. 
It has very condensed and systematic records 
by fifteen active members with valuable notes 
of their findings. The rarest find is that of 
the Iceland Gull at Catawba Point on March 
29. Two observers who had known the bird 
in the northeast watched it at close range for 
some time. Some 300 Lesser Scaup passed 
the winter within the breakwater to the west 
of Cuyahoga River. Reports have been 
received of about 11 Short-eared Owls this 
season. They believe they come south every 
four or five years. A Pileated Woodpecker 
was reported frequently by four different 
observers from February 3 to March 17. 
The Starlings seem to be following the habits 
of the Crows in big migration movements 
eastward along the south shore of Lake Erie. 
The Red-bellied Woodpecker and Junco 
have been very scarce about Cleveland this 
winter. Red-breasted Nuthatches have been 
unusually common, and Bluebirds have re- 
mained in fair-numbers all winter. 

The work originated by George L. Fordyce, 
at Youngstown, is now being finely and en- 
thusiastically carried on by two groups of 
young people. Cook, Skaggs, Brody, Rook, 
and Minnock are out together every week- 
end. Mellinger of North Lima, Stewart, 
Strabala, Marshall, and Miss Alta Smith of 
Leetonia, Edgar Stephenson of Youngstown, 
and Baker of Salem, are members of another 
group. If there were a race between this 
section and that at the west end of Lake 
Erie, this season’s records would be almost a 
tie. It seems possible they may indicate a 
migration path through the Youngstown 
area to join the movement eastward along 
the lake-shore from Cleveland to get around 
Lake Erie or cross it at a narrower place. 
Ducks on the small lakes have been abun- 
dint, perhaps most numerous about April 2 
to 4. A few brief record notes follow: 
Horned Grebe, April 5 (Marshall); Common 
Tern, April 5 (Stewart and Strabala); Green- 
winged Teal, March 29 (Mellinger); Wood 
Duck, April 5 (Marshall); Long-eared Owl, 
March 14 (Baker), the only record we have 
had this year; Bewick’s Wren, April 10 
(Marshall). This is the first record of this 
Wren for the Youngstown district. It is in 
line with the movement in other parts of the 
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state where it seems to be advancing farther 
north.—Rosert L. Barrp, Oberlin, Ohio. 


MINNESOTA REGION.—Nothing occurred 
during February and March to interrupt the 
abnormally mild and snowless winter re- 
ported in the last chapter. The heaviest 
snow of the season fell on February 27, but 
it was soft and wet and did not remain long. 
March was a rather colder and more dis- 
agreeable month than February, but there 
were no subzero temperatures anywhere in 
the state, as is usual at that time of the year. 
There were several rainy days and several 
falls of snow, especially in the western and 
northern parts of the state, but the total 
precipitation was far below what is seriously 
needed. By the end of March all the small 
lakes in the southern part of the state were 
free of ice and by April 4 the larger lakes in 
the vicinity of Minneapolis, including Min- 
netonka, were open. Up on the Iron Range 
there was still ice on some of the lakes on 
April 16, and vegetation was just starting. 
April, thus far, over most of the state has 
been hot and dry. On the 8th the tempera- 
ture rose to 83° at Minneapolis and at 
Pipestone to 89°, much exceeding any pre- 
vious early April records. Severe and un- 
precedented sand-storms have occurred 
throughout the state, reaching such pro- 
portions at Minneapolis on the roth and 
13th as to obscure the sun for many hours. 
The first electrical storms occurred at the 
Twin Cities on the 9th and 14th, but were of 
short duration and brought little rain. The 
Fairmont Sentinel, in Martin County on the 
Towa line, published “for the benefit of 
posterity” a detailed record of what it called 
“the year without a winter,” with the 
comment that “It is not likely that anyone 
now living will ever see, in Minnesota, such 
another winter.” 

It was natural to suppose that after such 
an exceptionally mild winter, passing into 
spring without any severe weather or storms, 
that the early bird migrants would come 
much ahead of the usual time. But this did 
not happen. Except for a few individuals of 
several species, the arrival dates fave been 
about normal or in some instarices even later 
than usual. Here in Minnesota this may 
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perhaps be explained by the fact that while 
we were having almost summery weather, 
farther south normal winter conditions pre- 
vailed which retarded the movements of 
migrants within or south of that belt. 

The following spring record is for the 
vicinity of the Twin Cities unless otherwise 
stated. It has been compiled from notes 
kindly supplied by E. D. Swedenborg, of 
Minneapolis, and Messrs. Rosenwinkel and 
Risser, of St. Paul, with a few dates from the 
findings of the University Bird Class. 

February 21, Marsh Hawk (1 seen in 
Becker County on the 22d— D. Smith). 
22d, nest of Great Horned Owl, open nest, 
3 eggs; first egg hatched on March 22 
(Breckenridge); Song Sparrow and Robin 
(wintering birds?). 

March 1, Killdeer, an early date (Sweden- 


borg). 8th, Red-winged Blackbirds. 15th, 
Bluebird: 18th, Sparrow Hawk, Ring- 
billed Gull. 19th, first dandelion in bloom. 


21st, Western Meadowlark. 22d, Eastern 
Meadowlark, Long-billed Marsh Wren, 
Kingfisher, Migrant Shrike, Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, Grackle. 25th, Junco, Herring Gull. 
27th, many Robins arrived. 28th, Song 
Sparrows. 30th, Horned Lark’s nest, 3 
eggs. 31st, Flicker, Loon. 

April 2, nest of Great Horned Owl, 3 
young, one-third grown (Douglas County, 
Gale W. Monson). 3d, Martin, Pied-billed 
Grebe. 6th, Fox Sparrow, Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet, European Widgeon (Mrs. Davidson). 
7th, Vesper Sparrow, Sapsucker, Winter 
Wren, Brewer’s Blackbird; pasque flowers in 
full bloom. 8th, Phoebe. oth, elms, box- 
elders, soft maples in bloom and first daffo- 
dils, tulips, hyacinths. 11th, Crow’s nest, 
4 eggs; Red-tailed Hawk’s nest; city lawns 
green. 13th, Myrtle Warbler, Flicker 
‘wave’; White-breasted Nuthatch building. 
15th, Phoebe’s nest nearly finished. 

A Long-billed Marsh Wren found by 
Alden Risser on March 22 in the summer 
haunt of the species among the quill-reeds 
in the Minnesota River valley, some 10 
miles south of Minneapolis, was an exception- 
ally early date. The bird was collected on 
the 24th, making the record positive. 

The European Widgeon seen by Mrs. 
Davidson on April 6 is the second record for 
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Minnesota. It was watched at close range 
for some time as it fed with a group of 
common Baldpates at the Long Meadow 
slough near Minneapolis. It seemed to be 
keeping company with a female which may or 
may not have been its mate. 

Dr. G. H. Leudtke, of Fairmont, Martin 
County, sends the following notes from that 
locality. ‘The winter has been so mild that 
many Brown Creepers have stayed and 
lived. A Flicker has fed daily at our table. 
A pair of Cardinals has spent the winter 
here. A Northern Shrike ate one of our 
Chickadees recently. Robins came on Feb- 
ruary 28. About 600 Mallards passed the 
winter with our captive birds at the refuge, 
and on February 24, 4 Snow Geese and 16 
Blue Geese joined them. On the 28th, 7 
Canada Geese were feeding along the shore 
of one of the lakes within the city limits. 
On March 16, a Great Horned Owl was 
found nesting in the hay-mow of a deserted 
barn, entering through a hole 15 inches 
square some 2 feet above the floor. The 
nest contained, at this date, 1 young and 
2 eggs.” 

A very heavy migration of Geese and 
Ducks passed northward through south- 
western Minnesota and eastern South 
Dakota this spring, and Alfred Peterson, of 
Pipestone, sends some interesting informa- 
tion in regard to it. The migration of Geese 
was at its height from March 24 to 28. Blue 
Geese were most abundant, accompanied by 
a smaller number of Lesser Snows, followed 
a week or so later by White-fronted Geese. 
Mr. Peterson says that he saw nearly 8000 
and “missed the best part.’”” On March 22, 
in the Madison, S. Dak., region (Lake 
Couhty), he found distributed on four lakes 
about 3500 Blues, 500 Snows, 7 Hutchin’s, 
9 Canadas, and a flock of 50 White-fronted. 
On the 21st, 100 Canadas were seen. 

The big flight of Geese attracted much 
local attention, and Mr. Peterson sent a 
number of clippings from South Dakota 
newspapers with the comment that some of 
the clippings contain, without question, a 
little exaggeration, but such expressions as 
“millions,” “clouds,” “the lakes were black 
with them,” “sleep was impossible at night 
because of the great clatter,” serve to give 


some idea of the great numbers that were 
present. There was also a great flight of 
Ducks at about the same time. Mr. Peterson 
estimated that on three trips among the 
lakes in Minnesota and South Dakota he 
saw, on March 29 and 30 and April 5, 4184 
individuals, belonging to 11 species, by far 
the greater number being Lesser Scaups. 
Dr. Fred Brown, of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
concludes a newspaper article dated April 3, 
descriptive of the immense number of water- 
fowl in that vicinity, with a paragraph which 
undoubtedly explains the condition: ‘‘Nearly 
everyone who has seen the flight this spring, 
or most of you who read this article, will 
draw the conclusion that these birds are 
becoming more plentiful. Not necessarily. 
The reason we see so many at these two 
lakes is because here is found about the only 
water in this part of the state. Therefore 
they are centered, since they must have 
water.” There have also been many Ducks 
on the larger sloughs in the vicinity of the 
Twin Cities, and it is reported that there 
have been thousands on the Mississippi 
River near McGregor, lowa, in the absence 
of suitable resting-places elsewhere. 

Last fall there was an unusual southward 
movement of Whistling Swans through this 
region, and the return migration this spring 
has brought exceptional numbers. Mr. 
Peterson reported seeing 69 on April 5 at 
four lakes in South Dakota and others were 
seen in the same region; a flock of 300 rested 
and fed at Lake Mille Lacs, Minnesota, 
during the second week of April; “hundreds” 
settled in Chequamegan Bay, Lake Superior, 
near Ashland, Wis., on April 9 (Miss Florence 
Ekberg); and there were many on Lake 
Pepin during the second week of April. 

An interesting item is the following from 
Mr. T. Surber. “A large flock of Sandhill 
Cranes was seen on April 12, resting and 
walking about the entire afternoon on the 
extensive sand flats near the north shore of 
Winnibigoshish Lake, Itasca County, Minn. 
Apparently most of them remained there 
that night as about 4o were seen in one flock 
the next day circling backwards and for- 
wards over our fish hatchery and bugling as 
usual for nearly an hour before they finally 
departed in a northwesterly direction.” 
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As the winter progressed, more and more 
reports of Snowy Owls were received, and it 
became evident that many of these birds 
passed the season here, especially along the 
western border of the state. Mr. Peterson 
stated that a taxidermist at Edgerton, 
Pipestone County, received 12, all taken 
within 10 miles of that place; also that 5 or 
6 wintered at Lake Poinsett, Hamlin County, 
S. Dak., where they fed largely on fish. 

Bohemian Waxwings continued to be 
reported until early in April, some flocks of 
considerable size; a few Evening Grosbeaks 
here and there, one record as far south as 
Montevideo (Mrs. Wilson); Lapland Long- 
spurs and Snow Buntings in fair numbers; 
Redpolls scarce. The half-hardy species have 
wintered in greater numbers than usual and 
at more northern localities. The northward 
Crow movement began in mid-February and 
Horned Larks were common as far north as 
the middle of the state after the early days 
of that month.—Tuos. S. Roserts, Museum 
of Natural History, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


DENVER ReEGION.—Notwithstanding the 
more satisfactory number of birds about 
Denver this winter, some species have been 
absent or scarce during the past two months; 
perhaps this is more apparent than real. So 
far as one can determine, our roads, aside 
from the well-paved ones, have been in poor 
condition, making a trip over them anything 
but a joy. Hence my co-workers and I have 
not been in the field as much as we wished, 
because of which we may have missed some 
resident or visiting species. It is possible 
that these poor road conditions did not ob- 
tain on the western slope, i.¢., at Fruita 
whence Mrs. Benson sends notes at once 
interesting and important. They also furnish 
material for interesting comparisons. Robins 
have been scarce there, while in Denver’s 
immediate vicinity there have been thou- 
sands, especially with and after snowstorms. 

Bluebirds appeared at Littleton (Mrs. R. J. 
Kerruish) in large flocks on March 20, a 
date when I also saw many of these birds 
southeast of the city. Bohemian Waxwings 
have been reported nearly evefywhere up to 
April 10. Yellow-headed Blackbirds, Say’s 
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Phoebes, and Brewer’s Blackbirds were much 
in evidence by April 7 at Fruita, where all of 
our lower-altitude common Jays were also 
abundant, the Long-crested, the Pifion, and 
the Woodhouse’s. These Jays have also been 
common about several areas immediately 
adjacent to Denver. 

It is a real satisfaction to learn that the 
Long-billed Curlew has appeared in con- 
siderable numbers about Mrs. Benson’s home 
area on the Grand River. Lewis’s Wood- 
peckers have been more common about 
Fruita than about Denver, which is not sur- 
prising since this bird is essentially a Pacific 
Slope species. That unusual Colorado 
visitor, the Grey Titmouse, left Fruita about 
March 3, after an extended visit, while 
both kinds of Chickadees and Ravens re- 
mained a little longer. There have been a 
good many Townsend’s Solitaires, Batch- 
elder’s, and Hairy Woodpeckers about and in 
Denver the past two months, also Rocky 
Mountain Nuthatches. The Juncos were 
last seen at Fruita on April 7, and about 
Denver on April 12, a Grey-headed, repre- 
senting the last species seen. This is not an 
especially late date, for the species breeds 
abundantly in Colorado’s hills and moun- 
tains, thus having but a short distance to 
travel to its nesting-sites after it leaves the 
plains country. It is probably the last one 
of our winter Juncos to go back to its summer 
range. 

A Mockingbird was detected in the eastern 
suburbs of the city on April 12, a bird in full 
song and of friendly disposition. Mrs. 
Ortman reports seeing a Say’s Phoebe in 
South Denver on April 6. Several of these 
last notes show that our spring migrants are 
pretty well on schedule time in arriving in 
Colorado. Many Ducks, Coots, Blue Herons, 
and Pied-billed Grebes are now staying in 
outlying areas of Denver. Most of the 
Ducks will leave for the summer grounds 
pretty soon, but the Herons and Grebes will 
remain to nest in suitable places. Gambel’s 
Sparrows are quite common in central 
Colorado just now, and have wintered at 
Ione, where Mrs. Forward has had abundant 
opportunity to study the species as it visited 
her home vicinity with flocks of Tree Spar- 
rows. The Gambel’s Sparrow was lingering 
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on the western slope as late as April 7. Mrs. 
Kerruish informs me that 2 White Pelicans 
were seen on March 15 on Marston Lake 
(one of Denver’s municipal water-supply 
reservoirs), that Say’s Phoebe came to her 
home at Littleton early in April, and that 
the Bronzed Grackle arrived there on April 
11. While on a trip to Loveland recently 
(April 7) Mrs. Kerruish saw the first Red- 
headed Woodpeckers reported this season. 

This year’s north-moving wave of Mourn- 
ing Doves was passing through central 
Colorado as early as March 18; some of this 
species are nesting in our parks as this report 
is being closed (April 15). 

A somewhat unique experience was had 
late in February in watching migrating 
Robins. Usually these birds, while traveling 
northward, are stopped in Denver by a 
snowstorm, where they stay until the flurry 
lets up. However, this did not happen on 
February 28 when many Robins were, and 
continued winging their way northward in 
the face of a mild but steady snowstorm. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Bailey write me that 
Horned Larks returned in numbers to North 
Park (Walden) on March 15, and that the 
bulk of Red-winged Blackbirds returned to 
Walden on the same day. These friends had 
the good fortune and pleasure of detecting a 
Black Rosy Finch on March 27 at their 
home in Walden. It was very tame, per- 
mitting a close approach and prolonged 
examination, and was the first individual of 
this species ever seen in North Park by 
Mr. and Mrs. Bailey. The usual other 
Rosy Finches remained about Walden until 
April 4. Robins, Meadowlarks, Killdeers, 
Teals, and Mallards arrived on March 17. 

As would be expected, Ducks and other 
water-birds have been abundant about Fort 
Collins, where Mrs. Gordon has noted large 
numbers of Pintails, together with a sprink- 
ling of Gadwalls and Shovellers; Ring-billed 
Gulls also have been seen mixed with these 
Ducks. Mrs. Benson also writes of the 
presence of many Ducks and some Canada 
Geese in the vicinity of Fruita. Up to date, 
no Chipping Sparrows were seen in my home 
area. Blue Herons and Kingfishers have 
been present in widely separated areas 
throughout the state since April 1. 


Mr. Edward Hellstern feels that our water- 
birds have lingered later than usual about 
Fort Morgan, an idea also in my mind, 
judging by the number of Blue-bills and 
Buffleheads noted near Denver on April 12. 
This late lingering of our winter residents on 
the plains is also shown by the continued 
presence of Tree Sparrows, Juncos, Jays, 
and Northern Shrikes. 

Thus it happens that the departing winter 
residents and the incoming migrants from 
the south overlap, as Bronzed Grackles 
reached Fort Morgan on April 10 and the 
Mourning Dove arrived at Mr. Hellstern’s 
neighborhood about the time it came to 
Denver in numbers, that is to say, during 
the first week of April. 

Mrs. Weldon sees, at Loveland, some 
species which are not noted farther east on 
the prairies, since her home nestles next to 
the foothills at the mouth of the Big Thomp- 
son Cafion. It is possible that some species 
stay a while at the foothills after they have 
left the territory eastward. Mrs. Weldon 
has seen already this season at her home the 
White-throated Swift, which nests in the 
high cliffs of the Big Thompson. Juncos are 
thinning out, though Mrs. Weldon believes 
that the northerly migration is progressing 
as usual and about on time. By the second 
week of March, Bluebirds were going up the 
Big Thompson in large flocks, waves which 
ceased about April 1. Water Ousels are now 
building within a stone’s-throw of the Weldon 
home, and, of course, giving everyone at the 
same time a most delightful songfest. A 
Marsh Wren came to Mrs. Weldon’s ranch 
lake on March 21; so far as it could be done, 
the bird was diagnosed as of the Long-billed 
species, It is not common anywhere in the 
state, and particularly infrequent at Love- 
land. 

Mrs. H. E. Mierow, of Colorado Springs, 
is the lucky winner of the Evening Grosbeak 
ticket, for she alone reports this fine species 
as being about her neighborhood all the past 
eight weeks, and still present when this 
report is closed. We in Colorado are re- 
joicing that our birds are successfully staging 
a comeback.—W. H. Bercrorp, Denver, 
Colo. 
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PORTLAND (OREGON) REGION.—Mid-Feb- 
ruary found Oregon still enjoying one of the 
mildest winters in its history, with a fairly 
large winter-bird population with us and a 
marked increase in such species as Western 
Meadowlarks and Western Bluebirds occur- 
ring about the middle of the month. 

On February 14, a field-trip was made 
from Portland to the Clackamas River 
where, in brushy pasture-lands, considerable 
numbers of Western Robins, Shufeldt’s 
Juncos, Rusty Song Sparrows, and Western 
Crows were seen, while in the more wooded 
parts both the Oregon and Chestnut-backed 
Chickadees and the Western Golden-crowned 
Kinglets were busy gleaning their insect 
food from the Douglas firs and, in the dense 
brush thickets, that ever-cheerful mite of 
bird-life, the Western Winter Wren, greeted 
us. The treat of the day occurred when the 
mellow call of the Coast Pygmy Owl was 
heard from a timbered area. After a short 
search, the little fellow was located perched 
high on a dead fir tree in heavy woods. 

On February 15, a clear, warm day, a few 
hours were spent afield at Jennings Lodge, 
7 miles south of Portland, where Western 
Crows were noted in flocks and Coast Jays, 
Oregon Towhees, Rusty Song Sparrows, and 
the Seattle Wrens showed signs of spring 
activities by their cheerful songs and calls. 
On February 17, a fine flock of that erratic 
wanderer, the Bohemian Waxwing, was seen 
in an old orchard near Oregon City. These 
birds have been with us since about mid- 
January. From February 21 to March 8 
the weather was very springlike, and this 
period was marked by some movement and 
increase in Western Robins and Brewer’s 
Blackbirds, and on February 22 and 23 
numbers of Ruby-crowned Kinglets and 
Western Golden-crowned Kinglets were seen 
about the southern parts of Portland, while 
Oregon Towhees, Coast Jays, Seattle Wrens, 
and Western Winter Wrens showed signs of 
pairing off. On March 8, the first Lutescent 
Warblers and Nuttall’s Sparrows were noted, 
and both were in full song. The same day, 
Audubon’s Warblers appeared in full summer 
dress and in full song. On Marth 10, a 
field-trip was started through southern and 
eastern Oregon. Driving south from Portland 
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to Roseburg, many Western Meadowlarks, 
Western Bluebirds, Northwestern Redwings, 
and a few each of Audubon’s Warblers, Coast 
Jays, and Sparrow Hawks were noted along 
the highway. On March 11 the day started 
with a heavy rain but cleared during the 
afternoon, and near Coquille, Coos County, 
the first Violet-green Swallows of the spring 
were noted when 12 or more were seen 
skimming over a meadow pond. Heavy rain 
during the 12th kept most birds under cover, 
but clear skies on the 13th brought many 
species out in the open. Between Coquille 
and Gold Beach we saw several Turkey 
Vultures and Rufous Hummingbirds, both 
consisting of the first spring arrivals for the 
year. Such species as California Jay, Coast 
Jay, Western Meadowlark, Brewer’s Black- 
bird, Shufeldt’s Junco, Rusty Song Sparrow, 
California Purple Finch, Willow and Green- 
backed Goldfinch, and Western Bluebird 
were seen in numbers. At Gold Beach, on 
March 14, a long list of birds seen was made; 
those in addition to the above-mentioned 
species were: House Finch, Western Red- 
tailed Hawk, Raven, Northwestern King- 
fisher, Red-shafted Flicker, and, along the 
ocean beach, 2 Snowy Plover, a flock of 12 
Sanderlings, 2 Northwestern Blue Herons, 
1 Red-throated Loon, and a Holbeell’s 
Grebe were seen, while off the rocks at Port 
Orford, Glaucous-winged Gulls, Western 
Gulls, and Cormorants were common, and 
one flock of Black Turnstones was foraging 
among the rocks at low tide, while in the 
shallow water two beautiful, adult male 
Harlequin Ducks were diving for food. Two 
Black Oystercatchers sat close together on 
an off-shore rock. March 16 found me in the 
Rogue River Valley where California Wood- 
peckers, California Jays, House Finches, 
Northwestern Redwings, Brewer’s Black- 
birds, Shufeldt’s Juncos, Rusty Song Spar- 
rows, Oregon Chickadees, and Western 
Meadowlarks were common. One Red- 
tailed Hawk was seen, while east of the 
Cascade Mountains, on the 18th, Mountain 
Bluebirds, Western Robins, Nevada Red- 
wings, Say’s Phoebes, and Sparrow Hawks 
were common. On March 19, at Crump 
Lake, in Warner Valley, a vast congregation 
of migrating Whistling Swans was noted. 
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Acres and acres of these noble white birds 
covered the lake till thousands were massed 
together, their combined voices creating a 
mighty chorus. Surely, not less than 10,000 
of these birds were on Crump Lake that day. 
The Swans were not the only attraction at 
Crump Lake, for thousands of Ducks were 
there, too, some to stay and make their 
home for the summer, others to move farther 
north. Pintails, Mallards, and Baldpates 
predominated, but Buffleheads, Scaups, and 
others helped swell the congregation, while 
throughout the valley hundreds of Canada 
Geese were seen in pairs as if settled down 
to raise their downy broods. Many Coots 
and a few White. Pelicans and several pairs 
of Sandhill Cranes were noted. Among the 
land-birds in Warner Valley that day, 2 
American Rough-legged Hawks, 1 Golden 
Eagle, and several Marsh Hawks were seen, 
while thousands of Red-winged Blackbirds 
were along the roadsides. The first Swain- 
son’s Hawk of the season was noted, and 1 
Nevada Towhee was seen. On March 20, 
while passing Summer Lake, many pairs of 
Canada Geese and 4 Sandhill Cranes were 
seen, while many Townsend’s Solitaires were 
feeding in the junipers. Near Silver Lake, a 
Cafion Wren was singing lustily from his 
rocky retreat. Killdeers were noted about 
many ponds. The first White-rumped Shrike 
of the season was seen along Ochoco Creek, 
near Prineville, while 2 fine male Sage Hens 
were seen near Mitchell on the 23d. On the 
24th, a pair of Canada Geese and a pair of 
American Mergansers were seen in the John 
Day River, near Kimberly, while Dusky 
Horned Larks were noted in abundance on 
the open, grassy prairies. On March 29, I 
was again at Jennings Lodge and noted 
numbers of Ruby-crowned Kinglets, Shu- 
feldt’s Juncos, Western Crows, Oregon 
Towhees, Nuttall’s Sparrows, and Lutescent 
Warblers, and a pair each of Bushtits and 
Coast Jays that evidently were preparing to 
locate their summer homes in our wood-lot, 
On March 30, a pair of Northwestern Blue 
Herons appeared at a local trout-pond, and 
after stealing some of the impounded fish 
were driven away by the irate owner. 

April 9 to 11 found me on the waterless 
desert east of the Cascades, in Morrow 
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County, where nesting of the resident species 
was well advanced; in fact, young Sage 
Sparfows and Dusky Horned Larks were 
seen already out of the nest. During late 
evening and early morning, the desert fairly 
rang with the songs of Western Meadow- 
larks, Sage Sparrows, and Horned Larks, 
while Burrowing Owls gave us a serenade 
after it became dark. Beautiful Ferruginous 
Roughlegs and White-rumped Shrikes were a 
common sight. A lone Long-billed Curlew 
and 1 Western Vesper Sparrow were also 
seen. On April 11, 1 adult male Yellow- 
headed Blackbird was seen with the hundreds 
of Redwings near Stanfield, and on the 12th 
a Hooded Merganser was seen in McKay 
Creek near Pendleton. Altogether, birds 
have been numerous as to individuals and as 
to species.—STaNLEY G. Jewett, Portland, 
Ore. 


SAN Francisco Recron.—An early and 
almost continuously warm spring has brought 
most of the vegetation to early maturity. In 
many sections the hay has already been cut, 
although elm trees are still without leaves. 
Fruit trees, with the exception of late apples, 
are in full leaf. Rainfall has been far below 
normal, but showers have been so timed that 
growth in the bay section is as luxuriant as it 
is after wet winters and fully two weeks 
earlier. Pests have also found weather con- 
ditions most favorable. The live-oaks 
blossomed and put out new leaves about the 
middle of March, and these were immediately 
attacked by the larve of the oak moths 
which laid their eggs in the middle of the 
winter. By March 30, flocks of Gambel’s 
and Golden-crowned Sparrows, Purple 
Finches, Juncos, Townsend’s and Audubon’s 
Warblers, and Western Robins were feeding 
on the larve in unsprayed sections. Ruby- 
crowned Kinglets were also very conspicuous 
and in full song until April 1 when they 
began to disappear, the last one (in the 
writer’s garden) being heard on April 6. 
Fox Sparrows disappeared from the feeding- 
table by the end of March, but one is still 
occasionally seen or heard. Today the flocks 
of worm-feeders are less conspicuous and, 
incidentally, the droppings of worm-eaten 
leaves are much diminished. Even the Black 
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Phoebe was seen on April 13 picking up the 
worms that were crawling over the pave- 
ment. Robins seemed to confine their at- 
tentions to the tent caterpillars. Cedar 
Waxwings are gleaning the left-over crops 
of ornamental berries, and an occasional 
Hermit Thrush is still seen. James Felthouse 
reported Bohemian Waxwings in the neigh- 
borhood of his hillside home in Berkeley. 

The arrival of Allen’s Hummingbird was 
included in the last report and several nests 
have been recorded, one half finished on 
April 1. By March 4 the Lutescent Warbler 
was fairly abundant; a Pileolated Warbler 
was seen on March 15, a Tolmie’s on April 6, 
and the Yellow on April 13. 

On February 27 the writer saw from the 
train the advance guard of Swallows as the 
train passed through Guadalupe, south of 
San Luis Obispo. Single Barn Swallows were 
seen nearer the shore, but a very large flock 
(sp.?) was milling about the station at 
Guadalupe. In the San Francisco Region 
1 or 2 Barn Swallows were seen near Vallejo 
on March 19 and a few Cliff Swallows were 
colonizing at the Dumbarton Bridge on 
April 4, but on April 13 none were seen about 
the barns in Contra Costa County where 
last year they were nesting in great numbers. 
Violet-green Swallows were seen in Marin 
County on March 19 and in Contra Costa 
County on April 13. 

Warbling Vireos were seen by three ob- 
servers in different regions on March 10, 
the Western Flycatcher on the same date, 
and the House Wren a few days earlier. 
Dr. Grinnell found the Black-headed Gros- 
beak in Berkeley on April 4 and a few 
Bullock’s Orioles were seen in Contra Costa 
County on April 13. With the exception of 
the Oriole and Yellow Warbler, all these 
birds have been reported from two to nine 
days earlier than last year. 

James Felthouse reports that migrant 
Rufous Hummingbirds have been seen fre- 
quently since February 20, and some are 
still lingering here on their way north. He 
found a Western Mockingbird in full song 
on March 20 and a lone Crow on April s. 
Dr. Grinnell also recorded a Crow in'Berkeley 
on March 28; a flock of about 15 Band-tailed 
Pigeons, flying high overhead toward the 
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north, on the same date, and a pair of White- 
throated Swifts prospecting for a nest-site 
on the sheer wall of the campanile on March 
14. Mrs. Blake found a Western Gnat- 
catcher in her garden on April 2, 3, and 5, 
and the writer recorded one in Strawberry 
Canyon on March 21. 

Many pairs of Bush-Tits were seen on 
March 9g, and no large flocks have been 
noticed since that date. Willow Goldfinches 
were still gathered together in a huge flock 
on April 13 in Contra Costa County. Some 
flocks of Linnets are still seen but many are 
settled in breeding territory. California 
Brown Towhees were building on April! 2, 
Willow Woodpeckers on March 19, Allen’s 
Hummingbird April 1, and Purple 
Finches on April 4 and 7. 

Mr. Swarth’s record of birds seen from 
the ferries includes no unusual birds. Glau- 
cous-winged Gulls began to diminish in 
numbers after the middle of February. By 
March 1 nearly all adults were gone and by 
March 15 only young birds remained, but 
they are still present in fair numbers. Cali- 
fornia Gulls are, as always, the most abundant 
species, but they are about as scarce as at 
any time of the year. Noisy flocks have 
been noticed by several observers as they 
rose to a height which would make it possible 
for them to sail off eastward over the Berkeley 
Hills (March 20 to April 2). Short-billed 
Gulls were seen last on March 13. Bona- 
parte’s Gulls began to appear near the ferries 
more frequently on March 16 and increased 
rapidly after March 19. On March 24 some 
of them showed blackish heads. Herring 
Gulls were fairly common the latter half of 
February; sometimes 5 or 6 were seen in one 
day. They were last seen on February 27. 
Ducks have been scarce all winter. Almost 
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no White-winged Scoters have been seen, 
but Surf Scoters have numbered from 20 to 
50 per day (latterly all in pairs) and are 
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still present. Canvasbacks have not been 
seen since March 19, and before that were 
in small flocks of 6 to 12, and seen only at 
long intervals. Three female Mergansers 
were seen on March 24. Loons, in varying 
numbers, were, as usual, seen flying north- 
ward at 8 A.M. and returning in the late 
afternoon until the end of March. Waders 
have been almost totally absent. One 
Marbled Godwit was seen on April 8 and a 
flock of about 20 Least Sandpipers since 
April 4. Cormorants are seen daily. 

Reports from other parts of the bay have 
not been so consecutive. On March 109, near 
Vallejo, waders were fairly numerous but 
only a few of the species could be identified. 
One large flock of Sandpipers flew up the 
river but the bulk of the shore-birds re- 
mained far out on the mud-flats. In the 
marshes or drainage canals were a few Ducks 
—Ruddies, Pintails, Mallards, and a pair of 
Green-winged Teals. A larger flock of 
Canvasbacks swam off-shore. Coots were 
numerous but Grebes were very scarce. On 
March 30, and again on April 6, at the east 
end of the San Mateo Bridge, Mrs. Kelly 
found about 500 Avocets, hundreds of Black- 
bellied Plovers, some Willets, Godwits, 
Red-breasted Sandpipers (some coming into 
breeding plumage), a few Pintails and Blue- 
bills. At Bay Farm Island, on the same date, 
Sanderlings, White-winged and Surf Scoters 
were fairly numerous. On April ro, near 
Vallejo, she found thousands of waders, 
including Willets, Black-bellied Plovers, 
Red-backed and Western Sandpipers, 12 
Hudsonian Curlews, 2 Semipalmated Plover, 
2 Egrets, Bitterns, Ruddy Ducks, and West- 
ern Grebes. On April 11, at the San Mateo 
Bridge, Godwits were present by the thou- 
sands, Curlews (at the west end) were 
abundant, only a few Avocets remained, and 
1 Eared Grebe was in full plumage.—AMELIA 
S. ALLEN, Berkeley, Calif. 


THe WISSAHICKON HILLs. MEMORIES OF 
LeIsuRE Hours OvuT-OF-poors IN AN OLD 
COUNTRYSIDE. By CORNELIUS WEYGANDT, 
Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Pennsylvania. University of 
Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1930. 
8vo. xiv+366 pp.; illus. Price, $4. 
Professor Weygandt writes with a facile 

pen from a full heart of joyous memories. It 

is his great good fortune to have reached the 
edge of the elderly without losing the haunts 
of his boyhood. Past and present, therefore, 
are so merged in these essays that the ex- 
periences of today glow in the light of yester- 
days. There is here no note of melancholy 
and regret at the destruction wrought by 
time. This is a cheerful book—a book that 
renews one’s faith in the inestimable value of 
friendship with nature. And what a store- 
house of riches he reveals to us! What in- 
exhaustible sources of pleasure and recrea- 
tion he has found in the life about him! What 

a wholesome, human love he has for the 

everyday things in nature! We know of no 

recent publication better designed to serve 
as an antidote for the mental depression re- 
sulting from even a small dose of most 

current literature.—F. M. C. 


THE Brrps or Tropica WEsT AFRICA, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THOSE OF GAMBIA, 
StERRA LEONE, THE GOLD COAST AND 
NicerIA. By Davip BANNERMAN. The 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, 4 Milbank, 
Westminster, London, S. W. 1, 1930. 4to. 
Vol. I, Ixxv+376 pp.; 10 plates and maps; 
119 text figures. Price, 22s. 6d. 

Mr. Bannerman’s work is conceived on 
broad lines and he has had the generous 
support of the Crown Agents for the Colonies 
and effective codperation of artist, engraver, 
and printer in carrying out his plans. The 
result is a regional treatise of interest both to 
biologist and ornithologist, and of especial 
value to the practical bird-student. An In- 
troduction, fully explaining the scope and 
plan of the work, is followed by a section of 
‘The Relationship of the Vegetation Belts to 
the Distribution of Bird Life in Tropical 
Africa’ which includes not only a considera- 
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tion of latitudinal, but of altitudinal and 
insular factors, and is thus a statement of the 
problem presented by the distribution of 
birds in the area treated. 

An outline of its ornithological history 
serves to show when, where, and by whom 
tropical West Africa has been explored or- 
nithologically, gives credit to whom credit 
is due, and at the same time names the 
sources whence the author obtained his ma- 
terial, a large amount of which, it will be 
observed, has not before been reported upon. 

An elaborately illustrated key to orders 
and families, and excellent line-cuts of most 
of the species included combine to render 
identification easy. This step thus quickly 
disposed of we may learn what is known of 
our birds’ general and local distribution 
and habits. 

Adopting the classification of Gadow, the 
present volume includes seven orders (Struth- 
ioniformes to Galliformes) and will in due 
time be followed by others, the appearance 
of which will be eagerly awaited by all 
students of African birds.—F. M. C. 


Poems or NATURE AND WILD Lire. By 
Epmunp J. Sawyer (Park Naturalist of 
Yellowstone Park, 1924-1928). Published 
by the Author, 119 State Street, Pontiac, 
Michigan. 12mo. xvi+74 pp.; many 
illus. Price, $1.75. 

Mr. Sawyer’s verses bespeak not alone the 
poet’s responsiveness but the ornithologist’s 
knowledge of birds, while his skill and taste 
as an artist enable him to supplement his 
text with illustrations that are both pleasing 
and appropriate.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Avx.—The January number opens 
with an article by L. MclI. Terrill on nesting 
of the Saw Whet Owl, with two plates from 
excellent photographs showing the develop- 
ment of the young, which is described in 
detail. In juvenal plumage there*is a con- 
spicuous white patch on the forehead, “taper- 
ing from the base of the bill to a point above 
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the eyes and suggesting in shape the horns 
of a goat,” which “is probably responsible 
for the so-called White-fronted Owl (albi- 
frons) of early authors.” Carriker describes 
visits to caves inhabited by the peculiar 
Oi! Birds or Guacharos of Trinidad, which 
are some 13 inches long, with long, pointed 
wings and long tails, big, strongly hooked 
bills, and strong, curved claws. “The bird 
does not perch, but either squats on a flat 
surface or clings to the rocks like a Swift.” 
It is expert on the wing, whether disturbed 
by the dim light of the torches and gyrating 
in a yelling crowd within the vaulted lime- 
stone cavern where it spends its days, or 
flitting through the tropic night in search of 
certain palm trees the fruit of which it eats 
and feeds to its young. “The young bird is a 
most extraordinary creature, being, until 
fully feathered, a shapeless, helpless mass of 
fat, it being from this characteristic that 
the birds have received their name of ‘Oil 
Bird.’ ” 

Mrs. Nice has made detailed studies of the 
nesting routine of two broods of Ovenbirds. 
Instead of short periods of brooding and 
rapid succession of small meals which is the 
rule with arboreal Warblers studied, young 
Ovenbirds receive larger less frequent feed- 
ings and are brooded for longer periods. 
Dr. O. L. Austin and his son report on what 
seems to have been ptomaine poisoning, or 
some allied disorder, in shore-birds frequent- 
ing a beach contaminated by dead whales 
(b'ackfish). The birds might have become 
infected by eating the decomposing flesh or 
the insects gathered about it. J. T. Nichols 
discusses the flocking of shore-birds. It is 
suggested that the wheeling of bird-flocks 
makes it easier for faster- and slower-flying 
individuals to keep together and adjust 
speeds. The association preferences of 
different species are listed, correlations of 
gregariousness habitat, and other 
matters considered. 

Other articles comprise ‘A Jefferson Letter 
of Historical and Ornithological Interest’ (J. 
Greenway, Jr.); ‘Audubon’s Shearwater in 
the United States’ (Palmer), an historical 
sketch to illustrate what may happen to the 
names, specimens, and records of a rare or 
inaccessible bird; ‘Additional Information 
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Concerning the Double-crested Cormorant’ 
(H. F. Lewis); ‘The Bird-work of the Biolog- 
ical Survey’ (Paul G. Redington, Chief, 
Bureau of Biological Survey); ‘Notes on the 
Winter Birds of Central Arkansas’ (C. J, 
Hunt), annotations on 73 species; ‘Further 
Notes on the Birds of the Magdalene Islands’ 
(Rev. C. J. Young); ‘Summary of Bird. 
notes from Pinellas County, Florida’ (Du- 
Mont), bibliography, collation of earlier 
records, annotations on 46 species; Hudson- 
ian Curlew probing in holes for fiddler crabs 
and carefully rinsing them in a near-by pool 
of water before eating. 

General Notes comprise a variety of items, 
mostly of faunal interest. Two specimens of 
accidental visitant Old World Cuckoos from 
islands in Bering Sea are referred not to the 
geographically nearest form of the genus, but 
one to a Himalayan species, the other to an 
Indian race (Friedmann and Riley)! This 
makes one wonder how the chances compare 
that central or that periferal individuals of a 
form will wander beyond the normal boundar- 
ies of its range? 

Ornithology in America is more than a 
mere science in that it is a bond of interest 
and good fellowship shared by a multitude. 
Not a few of Brrp-Lore’s readers have 
learned with deep regret of the death of 
Maunsell S. Crosby, whose obituary will be 
found in this number of ‘The Auk.’—J. T. N. 


Tae Witson Buttetin.—The December 
number opens with an article on ‘The Barro 
Colorado Laboratory as a Station for Orni- 
thological Research,’ by Josselyn Van Tyne, 
which gives a short account of this unique 
tropical laboratory, its origin and develop- 
ment, and its present opportunities for bird- 
study. The article is illustrated by a number 
of photographs from the vicinity of the 
station. 

‘Notes on the Wild Turkey in Indiana,’ 
by S. E. Perkins, recounts a number of 
records of this interesting bird from early 
historical times down to 1897, at which date 
the birds were making their last stand. At 
present the species is presumed to be extinct 
in Indiana except for re-introduced birds and 
those preserved on game-farms. 

‘Larine Succession on Lone Tree Island,’ 


by C. G. Manuel, discusses the Gulls and 
Terns of the locality (on Saginaw Bay, 
Michigan) in the order of their appearance 
in the spring, with notes on their movement. 

‘Territory Disputes of Three Pairs of 
Nesting Marsh Hawks,’ by Paul L. Erring- 
ton, describes a situation where three pairs 
of Marsh Hawks nested in close proximity 
to each other. They accepted a fence and a 
ditch as territorial boundaries, leaving the 
middle pair of Hawks with a relatively narrow 
area between the territories claimed by the 
two other pairs. 

‘Season Changes in a Bird Habitat in 
Texas,’ by G. Eifrig, notes the very different 
avian population of a certain limited area 
in a dry year, and that of the same area in 
the following year, which was a wet one. 

‘Notes on the Birds of South Central 
Kansas,’ by F. M. Alexander, gives a sum- 
mary of the bird-life observed near Welling- 
ton, Kans., during several preceding years. 

‘Notes on the Birds of Cranberry Glades, 
Pocahontas County, West Virginia,’ by 
Maurice G. Brooks, provides an annotated 
list of 103 birds found by the writer during 
three visits to this interesting region, in May, 
June, and September of different years. 

‘Birds of Buchanan County, Iowa,’ by 
Fred J. Pierce, discusses 215 species, mostly 
observed by the writer but including all 
known records from the region. There are 
descriptions of topographical features of the 
county, with a map, and numerous notes on 
habits, dates of occurrence, details of unusual 
records, etc. 

Under ‘General Notes’ are records of a 
partially albinistic Junco from North Dakota; 
a flock of Snowy Egrets from Iowa; the Up- 
land Plover from Michigan; the American 
Egret and Little Blue Heron from the Indiana 
dunes; and Golden Plovers in unusual abun- 
dance in Ohio. There are also accounts of a 
Starling killed by lightning; a hybrid between 
the Rose-breasted and Black-headed Gros- 
beaks; Bluebirds nesting in an iron post; 
Prothonotary Warblers nesting successively 
in a cheese-box, a lard-pail, a coffee-can, and 
a paper sack; and a Robin-roost in a garden 
near a house. Descriptions are given of the 
difficulties encountered by two pairs of 
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Cardinals in rearing their respective broods; 
the nesting habits of the Baltimore Oriole; 
and the behavior of Bob-whites on the ap- 
proach of a Marsh Hawk. An interpretation 
of ‘peripheral lag’ in bird-migrations is 
suggested. 

A number of recent books and papers are 
reviewed, and the issue closes with an index 
to the current volume.—J. T. Z. 


Those interested in the theoretical history 
of bird-migration should acquaint themselves 
with the content of a discussion of the sub- 
ject by Ernst Mayr and Wilhelm Meise in 
the German magazine, Der Vogelzug, No. 4, 
1930, Pp. 149-172. 

These writers conclude that, although 
there was migration before the glacial period, 
during that period our birds were essentially 
resident in a relatively narrow area south of 
the ice; that our present-day migration had 
its inception in the normal tendency of differ- 
ent species to expand their breeding-ranges 
into available territory, in this case territory 
left free by the retreating ice and habitable 
only in summer; and that migration routes 
at first follow the line of invasion, but may 
or may not, according to circumstance, later 
become more direct. The primitive con- 
dition is with summer and winter ranges 
contiguous or overlapping, and some in- 
dividuals migratory, others resident. 

They further advance a hypothesis as to 
the evolution of migration once established. 
It is obvious that birds breeding in new 
territory to the north swell the numbers of 
those wintering in the south, which might 
tend to push farther south the limits of the 
winter range. They conceive that a migra- 
tion route, once established, tends to lengthen 
in both directions, and finding ecological and 
economic influences inadequate to explain 
this tendency, attribute it to a progressive 
strengthening of the migration-urge, just as 
we know that certain physical characters in 
evolution, once started, have continued to 
develop to a logical non-adaptive conclusion. 
Thus, in many cases, neither in winter nor 
summer range, but at some intermediate 
point, is the original home of a species to be 
looked for.—J. T. N. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


In ‘The Auk,’ for January, 1931, Dr. 
Joseph Grinnell discusses ‘Some Anglesin the 
Problem of Bird Migration’ with characteris- 
tic force, directness, and originality. With 
most of Dr. Grinnell’s remarks we are in ac- 
cord, and we heartily applaud his aim wholly 
to remove bird-migration from the realm of the 
supernatural and place it within the bounds 
of scientific inquiry. We have, for example, 
always resented the attempt to attribute, 
even by suggestion, our ignorance of the 
Chimney Swift’s winter home to some strange 
and unknown cause, when, as a matter of fact, 
it is due solely to inadequate collecting. 

But we fear that in his laudable aim to 
effect a speedy cure, Dr. Grinnell has given 
us an overdose of his remedy. With ‘J. T. N.,’ 
in Brrp-Lore for April last (p. 142), we 
question the soundness of his statement that 
“no so-called sixth sense, or sense of direction, 
has to be invoked to account for birds finding 
their way during long seasonal migratory 
flights any more than in their courses of daily 
movement.” Call it what you like, there is, 
as ‘J. T. N.’ says, a “something” that guides 
the migrant bird, and it is a something which 
is functional only at certain seasons and 
often under conditions which are not dupli- 
cated in the birds’ daily movements. 

Nor can we agree that “it is unnecessary to 
appeal to conditions in past geologic time to 
account for the varying extent of migration 
in the different species at the present time.” 
Surely a habit which has its origin in a remote 
geologic period may be expected, in varying 
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degrees and ways, to bear the imprint of the 
moulds through which it has passed. There 
is apparently nothing in existing conditions 
to induce a Bobolink to brave the Caribbean 
and cross the forests of Amazonia to winter 
in northern Argentina. Can we not believe 
that cumulative inherited habit is the im- 
pelling motive here just as it is with those 
individuals of this species which, in historic 
time, have extended their nesting-range to 
the northwestern part of the United States 
but still leave for their winter quarters 
through the southeastern states? Nor, to 
name only one more of many cases, to what 
existing causes may we ascribe the loop- 
route of the Golden Plover down the Atlantic 
to, and up the Mississippi Valley from its 
winter home in Argentina? 

Above all, we take exception to the defini- 
tion of migration, in any stage of its develop- 
ment, as “a pouring or streaming of a popula- 
tion with more or less seasonal regularity 
from one territory where subsistence of the 
requisite kind is failing into another territory 
where subsistence of the same kind is obtain- 
ing.” It has been our fortune to spend many 
seasons with northern birds in their winter 
quarters, from Florida to Chile, and we have 
yet to see any indication of failing food- 
supply as the season of their departure 
arrives. Often, indeed, the food-supply de- 
creases in quantity as they approach their 
breeding-grounds. Nevertheless, they press 
onward under the urge of that physiological 
rebirth occasioned by the return of the 
period of sexual activity. In this function of 
reproduction lies, we believe, not only the 
initiation of their northward migration but 
the very origin of bird-migration itself. 

Birds migrate today, and, since they have 
acquired the power of flight, have doubtless 
always migrated in the tropics. Among land- 
birds this movement is obscure; among 
sea-birds it is regular, definite, and easily 
observed. But whether to an oft-frequented 
tree or a remote islet, the journey is inspired 
by the need to find a nesting-place. The 
seasonal journeys to and from temperate and 
arctic latitudes are evidently inspired by the 
same motive, and their extent appears to be 
the cumulative results of climatic causes, 
themselves as yet not clearly understood. 
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Address all communications relative to the work of this 
department to the Editor, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE SONG SPARROW’S STORY 


It is June now and the 
world is full of song. Per- 
haps you have forgotten the 
long, cold, silent winter 
when the only bird-voices A 
one heard were the cawing = nea 
of the Crows and the occa- 
sional chips of the Sparrows. 
Perhaps you did not notice 
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the absence of pleasant ' a y 
sounds out-of-doors for you Tagawa an Laie 9 ‘ghaieeacl 
had merely to turn a switch page 

to have heavenly music roll 
forth from your radio any 
time of the day or night. But down in the marsh where I was spending the 
winter, the only music was that of the north wind whistling through the trees, 
the humming of the telegraph wires, and the tinkling of the ice-crystals. 

What an unfriendly world it must have been, even in summer, in the days 
before there were any singing birds. I suppose the sky was as blue then as 
now, and the trees as green; but bright flowers and singing birds—these are 
recent developments in the history of this dear old world, and, as for me, I am 
glad we are living now rather than in those ancient times. How much more 
sympathetic the whole world seems when we sing. 

Sometimes, on my migrations, I have heard the songs of men pouring forth 
in cheerful chorus from the windows of hotels where they have come together 
to dine. And the men are all smiling and they seem so much more friendly 
toward one another than when I see them on the street or attending to the 
ordinary business of the day. 

“You can write the nation’s history—let me write its songs” someone has 
said, and that is just the way I feel about it. I rejoice when I am called the 
Song Sparrow, and if I don’t render any other service to the world, I certainly 
do try to make it cheerful. . 

Some birds, even among our best musicians like the Thrushes, do not be- 
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lieve in wasting their songs until they have arrived on their nesting-grounds 
and picked out their nesting territories, but I am not one of that kind. I would 
sing all year long if I could, and I certainly do try. During the moulting season 
of the early fall, however, my voice fails me and, try as I will, I do not seem to 
be able to sing my full song. And so it continues for the rest of the fall and 
winter; I feel like singing, and on the warmer days I try to, but I just do not 
seem to be able to control my singing muscles. About the last of February or 
first of March, however, my voice begins to come back to me, and I do enjoy 
trying to express myself once more, even though my attempts are still feeble. 

About this time we begin moving toward our nesting-grounds. You see, 
in winter, we are found from southern Ontario to Florida in suitable places, 
but in summer some of us go as far north as Great Slave Lake, and none of us 
stays farther south than Virginia. From Ohio to Virginia some of us may be 
permanent residents, but those of us that winter north of this region are ordi- 
narily individuals that nest still farther north. So when we start singing again 
it is usually a sign that we are making for the nesting-grounds that hold so 
many fond associations for us. 

At first we may seem to be singing ‘Hip-hip hurray, Boys, spring is here,’ 
but as we get better control of our voices, we draw out the end of the song 
until it might be written ‘Maids! maids! maids! hang up your teakettle-ettle- 
ettle.’ Our song is not a clear whistle like many of the other members of our 
Sparrow family, but we put just as much feeling and good cheer into it. 

During the winter we ordinarily do not assemble in large flocks unless 
there is a shortage or a concentration of the available food for, after all, we are 
inclined to be individualists. And on migration, also, though hundreds of us 
may arrive at the same time and every thicket and hedge-row may resound 
with our songs, you will not find us in real flocks. Then, also, you will notice 
that while we are conspicuous when we are singing, we just seem to disappear 
when we are quiet. That is because we are naturally shy and retiring and live 
in thickets where there is plenty of protection but, when we feel like singing, 
we demand attention and ascend to the top of the bush or the telegraph pole 
where every other Song Sparrow can hear us. When we are alarmed, however, 
we do not fly up and away like the Vesper Sparrows of the open fields, but we 
always plunge for the bottom of the nearest brush-pile, our rather long, loose- 
jointed tails pumping up and down as we go. 

Ordinarily, we do not associate with the females of our kind during the win- 
ter, and we males always start for our nesting areas ahead of them so that we 
can pick out our territories before they arrive. Usually, we go back to the same 
place where we nested the previous year, and often the same companions or 
competitors who had adjacent territories the preceding year are already singing 
from their song-perches when we arrive. 

Of course, you will have trouble distinguishing between us, even after the 
females do arrive, for they are only a trifle smaller than we are and our plumages 
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A PAIR OF SONG SPARROWS—MALES AND FEMALES ARE ALMOST IDENTICAL 


are exactly alike. Both of us are dark brown mottled or irregularly marked 
above and with gray breasts that are distinctly streaked, the spots converging 
into larger blotches in the middle of 
the breast and on each side of the 
throat. Vesper, Savannah, and Fox 
Sparrows also have streaked breasts 
like ours, but the Fox Sparrow is 
larger and more brightly colored; 
the Vesper Sparrow is much grayer 
and has white outer tail-feathers; 
and the Savannah Sparrow is much 
smaller and has the line over its eye 
and through the center of its crown 
yellow instead of gray. Vesper and 
Savannah Sparrows, moreover, are 
birds of the open fields while we 
are birds of the gardens and thickets, 
especially near water, so that it is 
only along the borders of the fields 
or lake shores that you are likely to 
find us together. 
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at our territories we do not sing a STEMS 
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great deal, for food is rather scarce and it takes time to find it. The younger 
males, moreover, which have not nested before and therefore will be looking for 
unoccupied territories, have not yet arrived, and there is not the need for 
singing that there will be later on. Once they do start coming, we have to keep 
singing most of the time to let them know that our claims are already staked 
out and that they will have to move on. If they persist in trying to settle down 
in our territories, we just have to drive them out. 

I was terribly fooled one spring when I found what I thought was one of the 
youngsters hanging around a feeding-station at a window which I claimed to be 
in my territory. For two months I fought this impudent fellow before I came 
to a realization that it must be my own reflection in the window that I was 
fighting. We birds do not exercise much intelligence when we are controlled 
by our mating instinct. 

While we really enjoy singing just for the exhilaration of it, I guess we really 
do our best when there is some competition and danger of losing our 
territories. When it comes to nest-building and incubation, we are much more 
helpful to our mates if there are not too many other male Song Sparrows around 
demanding that we devote all our time to singing and protecting. We ordinarily 
allow our females full liberty in selecting the exact spot where the nest is to 
be built and also let them build the nests but, after the eggs are laid, we take 
turns with them at incubating. 

Our first nests are usually placed on the ground beneath a tussock of grass 
or a cluster of weeds that arch it over like a roof so as to conceal it. Sometimes 
we build the first nests in evergreens but, of course, the bushes where we will 
have our second broods are out of the question at this time, for it is not yet 
the first of May and the leaves are barely starting. The nests themselves are 
rather bulky affairs, though compact, with straws on the outside and finer 
dried grasses and usually a few horse-hairs for a lining. Horse-hairs are not as 
easy to find now as formerly and occasionally a bit of upholstery takes their 
place. Thus, inadvertently, has 
Mr. Ford entered into the econ- 
omy of our lives. 

Our eggs, which number 
from 3 to 5, are usually bluish 
or grayish white with numerous 
irregular speckles of light and 
dark brown, especially at the 
larger end. No two sets of eggs 
are exactly alike, and while those 
laid by each female are usually 
all similar, occasionally even 
those in the same set differ 
SOME EGGS SHOW CONSIDERABLE VARIATION greatly. 
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As I have already said, we usually, but not always, take turns sitting on 
the eggs, and, if we can keep them covered continuously, they may hatch in as 
short a time as ten days. On the other hand, if there are so many males around 
that I have to spend all my time defending the territory, and the eggs get 
chilled frequently, they may not hatch for fourteen days. 

The youngsters, when first hatched, are not very handsome little creatures, 
with their bare, reddish skin showing through the halo of smoke-colored down 
that scantily covers their upperparts. Fortunately, they grow rapidly and in 
a week are fully covered with feathers, almost like their parents’, and if dis- 
turbed they may burst from the nest and take refuge in the thick grass. Ordi- 
narily, however, they will remain in the nest for ten days and sometimes even 
longer before they begin to scatter. As long as they are in the nest we both 
feed them, and it takes our combined efforts to secure enough insects for them, 
so that I get little time for singing except early in the morning. Once they are 
out of the nest the entire charge of them devolves upon me, for my mate, in a 
very few days, starts building another nest and caring for a second set of eggs. 

Since it takes about a week to build a nest properly, five days to lay the eggs, 
two weeks to hatch the eggs, and at least two weeks before the youngsters are 
turned over to me completely, about six weeks must elapse from the beginning 
of one brood to the next, and June is well along before our second nest is 
started. By this time the leaves are all well developed on the bushes, and my 
mate usually selects a safer place for our second nest. Many a time our first 
nests are broken up by cats or dogs or weasels or rats, or even meadow mice, 
and we live in constant fear of floods. With our nests safely up in some thick 
bush, however, we have not so much fear except from cats. Of course, those 
sneaking Cowbirds are continually looking for a chance to drop their eggs in 
our nests, and the Crows and Grackles will steal our eggs and young if they 
can find them, but we really feel much safer. 

By the time the eggs in our second nests are hatched, our first youngsters 
are finding their own food, so that I am ready to help feed the second lot. By 
August 1, these little fellows are on the wing, and my industrious little mate 
is ready to start her third brood. You see there is a good reason why we Song 
Sparrows are so numerous. Any bird that is so lazy that it raises but one brood 
in a season doesn’t deserve to populate the world. It is little wonder that some 
of the Warblers become so scarce after two or three poor breeding seasons; not 
one of them, so far as I know, ever rears two broods in a season. 

By the time our second broods are on the wing, our first youngsters are as 
large as we are and are well able to forage for themselves so that they begin to 
wander farther and farther afield. By the last of August you might think that 
the Song Sparrow migration was well under way, but if you are a good observer 
you will notice that practically all these wandering birds are immature. In 
their juvenile dress, which they wear when they leave the nest, they afe some- 
what different from us in that their streaks are very narrow and there is a sort 
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THE SONG SPARROW IS PROTECTIVELY COLORED 


of buffy wash over the forepart of their breasts. Indeed they resemble Lincoln’s 
Sparrows more than they do us. They are not long out of the nest, however, 
before they start moulting again to get their first winter plumage, and before 
our youngsters of the third brood are able to shift for themselves, they look 
much as we will when we get our winter feathers, except for a slight buffy wash 
on their flanks. Sometimes they change all their feathers to come into this 
plumage but more often they, apparently, retain their juvenile wing- and 
tail-feathers. When our moulting-time comes, however, we always change 
every feather we have and get a brand-new set for the winter. In this plumage 
our streaks and spots are more suffused and our general appearance is browner. 
We do not change any feathers the following spring, but because the edges of 
our feathers wear off our streaks become much more distinct. 
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At all times our streaked brown coloration fits very nicely into the environ- 
ment which we frequent, so that it is easy for us to disappear from sight at the 
slightest alarm. Indeed, even the shade of brown in our plumage varies in 
different parts of our range 
so as to match the general 
tone of the habitat in which 
we live, and over twenty 
different varieties or sub- 
species of Song Sparrows 
have been described on this 
account. Thus, the Song 
Sparrows of Arizona are pale 
sandy brown while those of 
the Aleutian Islands are a 
deep sooty brown, and there 
are all gradations in between. 

Even during the winter, 
when the ground is covered 
with snow, we eastern Song 
Sparrows find little diffi- 
culty in hiding for we fre- 
quent marshes where the 
dried sedges and cattails 
leave plenty of hiding- 
places of our own color- 
pattern, even when the 
weed-fields are completely 
covered with snow. Indeed, 
we are partial to moist 
places at all times of the 
year, and we are very fond 
of bathing as soon as the 
temperature rises above the 
freezing-point. A garden 
that has no water within easy flying distance cannot expect to have many 
Song Sparrows, and for that reason many bird-lovers place bird-baths and 
drinking fountains in their gardens. The baths should not be too deep at the 
edge and the bottom should not be slippery. We do not mind wading into 
deep water but we never take a plunge if we can help it. 

A large part of our food during the summer consists of such pests as 
cutworms, cabbage-worms, crickets, weevils, etc., and the rest of our food con- 
sists of weed-seed, so that we are really very desirable citizens in a garden. 
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QUESTIONS 


. Why is the Song Sparrow so called? 
. Describe its song. 
. Is the Song Sparrow a migratory bird? 
. What is its range winter and summer? 
. When does it arrive on its nesting-grounds in northern United States? 

6. Do the males and females come together? 

7. Do Song Sparrows sing the best when they first arrive? Why? 

8. Is he Song Sparrow conspicuous while singing? At other times? 

9. Where does the Song Sparrow go when alarmed? Is this like the Vesper Sparrow? 
10 Do Song Sparrows return to the same place on successive years? 

11. Are male and female Song Sparrows alike? 
12. What other Sparrows resemble the Song Sparrow most closely and how are they 
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different? 


13. Why do Song Sparrows sometimes fly against windows? 

14. Which sex selects the nesting territory? The nesting-site? 

15. Which sex builds the nest? 

16. Describe the Song Sparrow’s nest. 

17. Where is the first brood nest usually placed? The second and third brood nests? 

18. How many eggs are laid and what is their color? Is there much variation in the color? 
19. What is the incubation period and do both sexes incubate? 

20. How long are young Song Sparrows in the nest? 

21. Describe the natal plumage, the juvenile plumage, and the first winter plumage of the 


Song Sparrows as compared with the adult. 


22. What are some of the enemies of Song Sparrows’ nests? 

3. Why is the Song Sparrow an abundant and widely distributed species? 
24. How many varieties of Song Sparrows are, there? 

25. What is the economic status of the Song Sparrow? 
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VESPER SPARROW 


(See Frontispiece) 
Life History and Identification Outline 


. Summer Range: From North Carolina to Nova Scotia in the east, and westward to 
eastern Kansas and southeastern Saskatchewan. 

. Winter Range: Southern states and northern Mexico occasionally as far north as southern 
New England and southern Indiana. 

. Migration: Arrives in the northern states between the middle of March and first of April 
and leaves during the last of October and first of November, occasional individuals 
delaying until the first of December. 

. Preferred Habitat: Open fields and roadsides, often running before one on country roads, 
singing from fence-posts and telephone poles. Prefers to nest in old fields where 
vegetation is not too dense. 

. Voice: Somewhat similar to that of the Song Sparrow but much clearer and more plain- 
tive. Begins with two low notes and then two high notes followed by a varied trill. 

. Food: Largely insects during the summer and weed-seeds during the winter. Grass- 
hoppers, snout beetles, army worms, cutworms, and other pests are eaten. _ 

. Economic Status: Eats a little waste grain in the fall but much more than makes up for it 
by the large number of destructive insects eaten during the summer. Highly bene- 

ficial. 
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8. Nest: A depression in open ground where vegetation is not too dense, lined with rootlets 
and grasses. Usually beside a tussock but never roofed over or even concealed from 
above. 

9. Eggs: About the size of House Sparrows, usually grayish white and not very heavily 
marked but with occasional irregular scratches of dark brown or black in addition to 
a few fainter spots of brown. 

10. Recognition Marks: Streaked like a Song Sparrow but general tone grayer. Shows white 
outer tail-feathers like a Junco, but less conspicuously, when it flies. 

11. Distinctive Habits: Runs along country roads in front of one and when it takes wing 
flies but short distances and does not seek cover like a Song Sparrow. Fond of singing 
in the twilight when most other birds are quiet. 


FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 


A BIRD-LOVER IN HONOLULU 


Honolulu is a wonderful tropical place full of gorgeous trees and flowers, 
' but of birds very few. The only species now that fly around are ‘Myna’ or 
‘Mina’ birds, English Sparrows, and, occasionally, beautiful white Doves. 
The reason for this is that the “Myna’ birds were imported some years ago 
to eat up the grub that harms the pineapple, and now these birds are every- 
where, and all the others have been killed off by them. The flaming Parrots 
and other birds, many of which were peculiar to these islands, are extinct. It 
is estimated that twenty birds peculiar to this island have become extirpated. 
There is a lady here who is head of a society making a move to reéstablish 
these old birds on the islands. In order to do this they have to petition Con- 
gress. When I asked why they didn’t have Orioles on this island, she said, “It 
isn’t allowed because it eats the grub that eats the grub that eats the sugar- 


cane!” 

The ‘Mina’ bird is a dull sort of bird about 8 inches long, yellow bill and feet, 
but otherwise gray or black. When it flies it has large patches of white on its 
wings. It can sing quite sweetly.—Morris LItTe Lt (age, 14 years), Honolulu. 


AN ORIOLE’S NEST 


A pair of Orioles built their nest in a sycamore tree in our yard. The nest 
was not securely anchored to the limb and the strong winds dislodged it. 

One day I saw the mother bird fly to the ground under the tree and heard a 
twittering of small birds. She proved to be feeding her young in the nest, 
which was on the ground. We secured a ladder and tied the nest by means of 
a string to the same limb to which it had been fastened. While this was being 
done the parents were frantic, calling excitedly and fluttering close over the 
head of the rescuer. But as soon as the ladder was removed and the birds 
saw that everything was again all right in their home, and that their babies 
were safe, they quieted down immediately and started again to find food for 
the youngsters.—Grace M. German, Leesburg, Ind. 
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WANTED—A PATRON FOR A MILLION ROBINS 


In a little swamp near Luverne, Crenshaw 
County, Alabama, Robins assemble to roost 
during the winter months in almost inconceiv- 
able numbers. One observer has reported: 
“At sunset the sky is black with Robins 
coming in to roost and at daybreak when 
they are leaving the sound is like a train pass- 
ing over a long trestle.” 

Many of the birds must come from great 
distances. They crowd the limbs and twigs 
of the bay, gallberry, and titi bushes over an 
area of more than forty acres. 

One night the past winter two game 
wardens appeared and arrested forty-two 
men engaged in killing these birds by methods 
long practiced in some of the Southern States. 
Many Robins are caught in the hand and 
killed, but the common custom is to knock 
them down with sticks or brush. ‘Brushing 
Robins’ is the general term locally used. 


The Fight for Legal Protection 


Robins, of course, do not sing nor nest in 
the far South, and the inhabitants of the 
country are accustomed to seeing them only 
in winter when they are present in flocks, 
have become fat, and are highly esteemed by 
many people for food. 


Years ago when some of us representing 
the Audubon Society conducted campaigns 
that resulted in the passage of the first laws 
in the South for the protection of non-game 
birds, it was necessary in the Legislatures to 
concede the Robin as a game-bird and not 
extend to it the protection given to other 
songbirds. It was on March 1, 1912, after a 
strenuous campaign of two years, that we 
succeeded in getting a law in Virginia to 
make it illegal to kill Robins. When the bill 
came up in the Legislature a large number of 
Junior Audubon members appeared in the 
Senate bearing a mammoth petition to 
which we had affixed the signatures of 10,000 
children and adults. This enactment was 
regarded as a notable legislative victory at 
that time. The expense of the campaign was 
borne by Mrs. Russell Sage. 

Since that time a Federal law has pro- 
hibited Robin-killing everywhere and the 
states have generally adopted the same pro- 
tection. However, in thousands of com- 
munities in the South Robin-killing still goes 
on to some extent. It takes a long time to 
change the customs of a people. State Game 
Commissioners are accomplishing wonders in 
the enforcement of the bird-laws of their 
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states, but with limited numbers of wardens 
and often without strong local sentiment to 
support them, it is impossible to apprehend 
more than a small fraction of bird-law 
violators. 


The Recent Slaughter in Crenshaw 


Under the title, ‘Millions of Robins at 
Roost in Crenshaw,’ an article published in 
the Greenville (Ala.) Advocate, and later re- 
produced in the Alabama Game and Fish 
News, is here given in part: 


The average person is merely guessing at a 
number when he says a million. And this 
writer is just average (if that), but he 
estimates the number of Robins that roost in 
‘Hell’s Half Acre’ in Crenshaw County as 
‘millions.’ 

This is the place where I. E. Adams, 
District Game Warden, and Federal Officer 
Jim Bray made a raid one night last week 
and captured 42 men who were ‘thrashing’ 
Robins. Many of the birds were being killed 
with sticks and others captured alive. It is a 
violation of both the Federal and state laws 
to kill or take Robins at any season of the 
year. 

The men who were arrested had sacks of 
dead birds, and although many of them 
threw their sacks away or emptied them, the 
Game Warden brought in about 375 dead 
Robins, which he gave to the poorhouses of 
Crenshaw and Butler Counties and to 
hospitals. 

It is stated that large crowds had gathered 
at the place every night for some time and 
had killed thousands of Robins. It is believed 
that there were approximately 200 men 
present on the night of the raid, but the 
underbrush is so thick it was impossible to 
catch more than were arrested. Persons who 
have seen the place marvel that any were 
caught. As the raiders were busy the alarm 
was given and the majority escaped. 

Those who have visited the roost can 
understand why it was so easy to capture the 
birds. They roost on limbs close to the 
ground and completely cover some of the 
bushes. The hardest task is to get into the 
almost impenetrable titi thicket where 
they are. 

‘Robins’ Roost’ covers some 40 acres, it is 
estimated. It is practically a mile and a 
quarter long, and from 50 to 200 yards wide. 
A branch runs through the thicket and the 
ground is marshy and matted with ferns 
and moss. There are many tall trees, and 
the underbrush makes almost a solid mass. 
The birds coming to the roosting-place in 
the early afternoon light in the tal] trees 
and when the sun goes down they drop to 


the lower thicket to roost, and those that 
come late in the afternoon make straight 
for the titi thickets. 

A party of Greenville people, including 
Judge John S. Golson, Sheriff Bob Jones, 
Game Warden I. E. Adams, D. T. Stallings, 
and the associate editor of this paper, visited 
the roost last Thursday afternoon. Arriving 
there about 4 o’clock they remained until 
dark. Birds were coming in as early as four. 
At that time many droves of Blackbirds 
were arriving, and a number of Hawks were 
noted, and a Woodcock. 

At 4.30 the Robins began coming to 
roost, at first in droves of from ten to a 
hundred birds; and a few minutes later they 
started coming to the roost in one continual 
stream of birds. Untold thousands were 
seen in every direction, just as far as the eye 
could see. The flight of the Robins, which 
lasted fully half an hour, was a most im- 
pressive sight. 

The Greenville party was near one end of 
the thicket and the Game Warden and the 
writer crossed over to the west side. From 
both sides the sight was the same. The birds 
came from every direction, and gave the 
impression of a snowstorm, as one faced 
away from the roost and watched the birds 
coming in—flying straight as an arrow to the 
roost, and as fast as their wings could carry 
them. They continued to fly until dark. 

An interesting thing about a visit to the 
Robin Roost is the sound the birds make in 
the thicket. A noise very much like the 
sound of the surf is made by the birds’ 
wings as they settle down to roost. 


Robin Protection Condemned 


As an evidence of some of the local senti- 
ment regarding the protection of Robins, we 
quote the following from the Luverne Journal 
in one of its January, 1931, issues, as given by 
the Dothan (Ala.) Eagle: 


The citizens of Crenshaw, at least some 
of them, have heard of the Robin Roost or 
‘Hell’s Half Acre.’ On Tuesday night a 
week ago, some citizens met there to have a 
bird thrashing like we boys used to have in 
days gone by. The Game Warden was made 
wise and he was also there, but he kept 
himself under cover until the boys began to 
thrash the birds. Then he arrested 42 persons 
for violating the game law, and they have 
since pled guilty and paid fines of $15.25. 
They were not there for sport altogether. 
They were there to get some birds to eat. It 
is said that some of these people were being 
fed by the community, and among them was 
an old Civil War negro, who was told to be 
down there and they would give him some 
birds. He was also arrested, so it is said. 


But the Game Warden says it was a violation 
of the Federal Game Law, that we admit, 
but the law is based on common sense. We 
do not endorse what was done. At this time 
the Government is talking about helping 
our people who are hungry, and these people 
were after some meat for themselves and 
families. This law is wrong and there should 
be an open season on Robins, for they are 
eating out the pindar fields of this country, 
so it is said. The majority of our citizens 
do not endorse the action of the Game 
Warden. 


Why Not a Robin Sanctuary? 


This Robin Roost of such astonishing pro- 
portions is situated on a farm of perhaps 150 
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acres or more. It is just possible the owner 
might like to sell it if he were offered a fair 
price. 

Is there not someone desiring to preserve 
the Robins so beloved on the northern lawns, 
who would like to make it possible for the 
Audubon Association to own and maintain 
this territory as a great Robin Sanctuary? 
If such there be, the writer would be happy 
to be advised. 

A million Robins! Who would like to 
purchase their immunity from danger, when 
after a long day’s search for food they as- 
semble to roost in the Crenshaw swamp? 


THE YELLOWSTONE PARK BOUNDARY COMMISSION 
MAKES ITS REPORT 


A territory of 52,480 acres will be added to 
the Yellowstone National Park if the recom- 
mendations of President Hoover’s Yellow- 
stone Park Boundary Commission are ap- 
proved by Congress. Furthermore, an area 
of 40 square miles, which it is proposed to 
exclude from the Park along the Snake River, 


will be retained within the boundaries of the 
Park. The Commission also disapproves 
the proposition to eliminate the Bechler 
River basin from the Park. Irrigationists in 
Idaho hoped to get possession of fhe area for 
a reservoir that would cover about 17,280 
acres. 
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The Boundary Commission appointed by 
the President, pursuant to a resolution of 
Congress approved February 28, 1929, con- 
sists of Dr. E. E. Brownell of California; 
Dr. Arthur E. Morgan of Ohio; Dr. T. 
Gilbert Pearson of New York; Charles H. 
Ramsdell of Minnesota; and Arthur Ring- 
land of Washington, D. C. 

In this Department of Birp-Lore for 
September—October, 1929, there was given 
some account of the field examinations of 
this Commission along the southern, south- 
eastern, and southwestern boundaries of the 
Yellowstone Park in July and early August 
of that year. 

The Commission held public hearings at 
Cody and Jackson, Wyo.; at Ashton, Idaho; 
and in Washington, D. C., and had numerous 
informal conferences with National Park 
and National Forest officials, as well as 
friends of both of these Bureaus and with 
many officials and private citizens in the 
states of Wyoming and Idaho and elsewhere. 

The subject of changing the boundary- 
line of the Yellowstone National Park is one 
that has been discussed for many years. 
Finally, in 1925, a group of Park and Forest 
officials, together with representatives of the 
National Conference on Outdoor Recreation, 
and known as the Coérdinating Committee 
on National Parks and National Forests, 
visited the territory and recommended 
several changes in the northern, eastern, and 
southern boundaries. Generally these changes 
would cause the boundary-line to follow the 
crest of the mountains, and so facilitate the 
administration by Park authorities as well 
as the National Forest officials who have 
charge of the adjoining National Forests. 

Congress approved of a number of these 
changes which, on the whole, added more 
territory to the Park than they removed, but 
on the proposition of adding a large area to 
the southeastern corner, known as the 
Upper Yellowstone-Thorofare country, 
strong opposition developed on the part of 
the people of Wyoming and their friends in 
Congress. Therefore, the whole subject to 
further change the boundaries reached a 
deadlock and by resolution of Congress, 
approved February 23, 1929, President 
Hoover was empowered to appoint a Com- 


mission to review the territory in the light 
of the then existing conditions and recom- 
mend what should be done. 

The writer, and, in fact, all the members of 
the Commission, agree that the entire pro- 
posed additional area, bounded by the 
Absaroka Mountains and Continental Divide 
is fully up to National Parks standards, and 
regret that sentiment in Congress at the 
present time does not approve of taking in 
this entire area. However, we urge strongly 
that the beautiful Bridger Lake and Upper 
Yellowstone meadow country, with attend- 
ing ridges and mountains to the South, 
should, without further delay, be included 
within the Park area. It is my belief that 
the Yellowstone National Park will in time 
be extended eastward to the crest of the 
Absaroka Range. 

In the region that we ask to be removed 
from the Teton National Forest and added 
to the Park, there is situated the heart and 
center of the summer range of the Shiras 
moose. On various occasions we saw six or 
eight of these magnificent animals at a time 
and realized that many of them would be 
killed when the shooting season opened. The 
Commission recommends that the only pass 
over the mountains, through which it is 
possible to develop a road into that region, 
should be included in the Park. The control 
of Two Ocean Pass, therefore, would appear 
to insure the maintenance of the wilderness 
condition of Thorofare Creek and the neigh- 
boring mountains. 

As a further safeguard, ““The Commission 
recommends that the National Forest 
Service formally establish this portion of the 
Teton National Forest as a wilderness area 
in which no roads nor permanent human 
habitations shall be established, and that 
the non-use of this territory for grazing be 
continued.” 

Commissioner Ramsdell dissented from 
some of the recommendations. 

Although the work of the Commission 
has been completed for some time, it was not 
possible to make any public statements in 
reference to its findings until the President 
might make his report to Congress. The 
report of 184 pages is illustrated with maps 
and reproductions from photographs. 
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AUDUBON EXHIBIT AT MINEOLA FAIR, MINEOLA L., I. 
Prepared by Mary S. Sage 


WHITE IBISES AND BOAT-TAILED GRACKLES: AN EVERGLADE LAKESIDE SCENE 
Photographed by James E. Stanley, Miami, Fla. 
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VISITING THE OKEFENOKEE 


It was as a young boy in Florida that I 
first heard of the great Okefenokee Swamp of 
south Georgia. A hunter who had camped in 
its fastnesses and killed Egrets for their 
plumes told me stories of its wonders, and I 
have since longed to traverse its waterways 
and visit its islands. Recently this dream of 
fifty years became a reality. 

On March 9g, 1931, a group of men left 
Washington, D. C., to examine the Okefeno- 
kee region to learn of its possibilities as a 
wild-life sanctuary. The party consisted of 
Senators Frederic C. Walcott of Connecticut; 
Harry B. Hawes of Missouri; Peter Norbeck 
of South Dakota; and Key Pittman of 
Nevada, members of the Special Senate Com- 
mittee on Wild-Life Resources. With them 


also were Morris Legendre, Secretary of the 
Committee, and as guests, Paul G. Redington 
of the United States Biological Survey and 
T. Gilbert Pearson of the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies. 

The party flew about over the Swamp in 
an airplane and spent two nights and most 
of three days traversing the region in small 
boats or encamped on Floyds Island, the 
guests of Mr. J. L. Hebard, who owns a large 
part of the territory. 

The Okefenokee is an area about equal in 
size to that of the state of Rhode Island, and 
if the way opens to make a wild-life sanctuary 
of the territory a vast area thus will be dedi- 
cated to Herons, Egrets, Ibises, Turkeys, 
deer, bear, and other forms of wild life. 


AGRICULTURE versus WILD LIFE 


By ALDEN H. HADLEY 


The earth as modified by man’s occupancy 
presents a theme of ever-recurring interest to 
all those who concern themselves with the 
problems of conservation. In his long 
journey up out of the past, man has left 
behind an ever-widening trail of waste and 
despoliation, although this perhaps, in some 
degree, has been a necessary accompaniment 
of his multiplication and mastery of the earth. 
Even though he may have succeeded in sub- 
duing nature and making her subservient to 
his needs, there is something strangely 
ironical in the fact that the destructive pro- 
cesses of his boasted civilization have taken 
such terrible toll of the very things which he 
just now is beginning properly to appreciate 
and enjoy. 

It is meaningless and futile any longer to 
speak of the ‘balance of nature,’ for that long 
ago was destroyed, and the most that can be 
hoped for is that we seek to prevent or abate, 
in so far as is possible, certain destructive 
agencies of our own time, and in addition 
attempt to restore, where humanly possible, 
some of the things which have been lost. 

At the first settlement of our country, it, 
of course, was necessary in the interests of 
agriculture, that a greater portion of the 


more fertile, level, forested areas be cleared 
of their timber growth. This process neces- 
sarily meant the gradual disappearance, or 
complete extirpation, of most of the larger 
and wilder forest-inhabiting species of 
mammals. It also meant the vanishing, over 
large areas, of such game-birds as the Wild 
Turkey and Ruffed Grouse. These changes 
have been most pronounced in the more 
fertile, so-called corn-belt states where, as 
time has gone on, lands have increased 
enormously in value, and where almost 
every available acre has been put under 
tillage. In some of these states, so intensive 
has become the cultivation that no longer is 
there any considerable amount of cover left 
for even the smaller game-birds and mam- 
mals. Many non-game species, likewise, have 
been adversely affected by this highly 
developed agriculture. 

From time to time, attention has been 
called to this subject by various persons who 
are interested in game-restoration and the 
general cause of wild-life conservation. 

Recently, Aldo Leopold, a graduate of the 
Yale Forestry School, has been making an 
intensive study of wild-life resources with a 
view to determining the chief factors entering 


into the problem of game-conservation. His 
report just published covers a two-year 
survey of eight North Central States, and 
represents one of the most comprehensive 
studies of the kind which has ever been 
undertaken in our country. The states in- 
cluded are: Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Indiana, and Ohio. 
We quote from Mr. Leopold’s report as 
follows: 

“Game-conservation has not yet come to 
grips with the fundamental causes of wild- 
life depletion. ..... The policy of modern 
farming is to turn every yard of land into 
crops or pasture. All other conservation 
measures are but stop-gaps until this funda- 
mental deterioration of environment is in 
some way checked. The net trend of game 
is downward on the best soils, and will so 
continue unless counter forces are brought 
to bear upon the land-owner.”’ 

Elsewhere in the report, Mr. Leopold 
states: 

“More game would be produced by paying 
the farmer a bonus on hedges and brush 
covers, than by spending thousands of dollars 
a year, as at present, on foreign birds.” 

While this report is concerned chiefly 
with game-birds and animals, its findings are 
equally applicable to non-game species and it 
is, therefore, of special interest to that con- 
siderable number of the non-shooting public 
which loves wild life for its own sake. 

The writer, having been reared on a farm 
and having spent many years of his life 
actively engaged in the problems of farm 
management, has long sensed the problem 
which has been stated above. As a lad in the 
middle teens, I saw many of my favorite 
woods being cleared away—haunts which 
after all the years, are still associated with 
some favorite bird or birds. What a sicken- 
ing pang, for instance, was experienced when 
first I learned that the old ‘McCracken 
Forty’ was to be cleared of its magnificent 
forest growth. Here in central Indiana on 
the southern edge of the Wisconsin glacial 
drift, nature had produced glorious forests 
of oak, beech, hickory, tulip, and maple. 
The wood of which I speak was almost 
primeval. In mid-June the sun’s rays scarcely 
penetrated the dense canopy of foliage, but 
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cast flickering shadows over the thick leaf- 
mold and the close-set smaller growth of 
maple and sassafras. Here the Ruffed 
Grouse was making its last stand, and with 
the disappearance of this wood and other 
similar areas, the complete extirpation of 
this splendid bird has been accomplished in 
my home community. This favorite wood 
of which I speak was also the summer home 
of the Kentucky, Hooded, Worm-eating, 
Cerulean, and other Warblers, while the 
Whip-poor-will and Ovenbird, also, here 
found a congenial retreat. Of course, with 
the clearing of the wood, these splendid 
birds, together with many others, disap- 
peared, or were compelled to find a home in 
some neighboring and perhaps less congenial 
environment. A visit to this spot some time 
ago, which formerly had been an example 
of some of nature’s finest handiwork, re- 
vealed impoverished fields with a scraggly, 
abandoned peach-orchard, while deep gullies 
gashed the hillsides which in days gone by 
had resounded with the eerie calls of the 
Whip-poor-will and the songs of the 
Kentucky Warbler. 

Adjoining my father’s farm was another 
wood of a different type from the one above 
described. This was in the low-lying black 
soil of an ancient lake-bed. Years before 
the larger stand of timber had been removed, 
and had been replaced with a second growth, 
the whole being a veritable thicket of thorn 
and haw bushes, interspersed with tangled 
copses of grape vines, wild roses, and black- 
berries. It would have been difficult to 
estimate the bird-population of this wood. 
It was a sort of jungle oasfs set in the midst 
of cultivated fields on every side. In winter 
it afforded food and shelter for innumerable 
bird-guests, while in mid-June it ran all 
a-riot with the songs of many birds and the 
delicately massed colors of acres of wild 
roses. A day arrived, however, when our 
neighbor came to place a greater value upon 
corn and hogs than upon bird songs and 
wild roses, and the wood was cleared and the 
land drained. So, today, in place of bird 
music, one hears only the rippling of water 
through the tile drains, and the rustle of the 
hot summer breezes through waving fields of 
corn. 
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The clearing of this woodland brought to 
me another keen pang and poignant regret, 
and I wondered what would become of all 
the varied bird-population which this area 
had harbored since first I had known it. 
Evidently it would have to succumb or find 
a suitable habitat elsewhere. But where was 
that suitable habitat? One by one, such areas 
had been disappearing throughout the 
country where I lived. About this time the 
thought came to me that it might be possible 
to make our own 200-acre farm a little more 
attractive to birds and to wild life in general. 
Although most of it was under cultivation, 
there was a 25-acre beech wood and, here 
and there, corners of waste land, together 
with several hundred rods of worm fence. 
My father, however, being a scrupulously 
neat and tidy farmer, had always kept both 
fence corners and waste land shorn clean of 
bushes and growth of every sort. However, 
being quite sympathetic in his response to my 
suggestions, here and there about the farm, 
as time went on, many areas exceedingly 
attractive to birds were developed. The 
beech wood has been preserved and only the 
dead or badly decaying trees removed, and 
on many a winter day there may be heard 
here the loud bickerings of the Red-headed 
Woodpeckers contesting their rights with the 
fox squirrels to the stores of beech-nuts 
which they themselves had so industriously 
hoarded in the autumn. 

In addition, many steep or rough margins 
of fields, which heretofore had been kept 
clean of bushes and briar patches, were 
permitted to grow up again, and in many a 
weed-filled or bushy fence corner, Bob- 


whites, cotton-tail rabbits, and other 
creatures found friendly shelter. Too much 
cannot be said in praise of the old worm 
fence, now, unfortunately, in most sections a 
thing of the past, for it was a veritable haven 
of refuge, where the corners were kept un- 
mown, to many of the furtive, small creatures 
of field and wood, both birds and mammals 

Furthermore, the discontinuance of the 
keeping of sheep permitted many a bramble 
patch to grow undisturbed throughout the 
woodland and in many other places about 
the farm. 

Now for many years, as the owner of 
Pinehurst Farm, I have continued the 
program of making conditions attractive to 
wild bird- and animal-life. Several coveys of 
Bob-whites have there found a congenial 
home, and it is a vast compensation to hear 
their cheery calls come floating across the 
frosty fields of autumn or the greening 
pastures of early spring. 

Once, while making a Christmas bird 
census, approximately 50 Cardinals were 
found flocking and spending the winter in a 
dense thicket of wild roses and haw bushes. 
Indigo Buntings, Carolina Wrens, Brown 
Thrashers, and Yellow-breasted Chats are 
still summer residents somewhere about the 
farm, while a touch of the wilderness is given 
by the presence of opossums and raccoons. 

We too long have been overmuch combing 
and grooming Nature. Why not permit her, 
here and there, to have her way, even on a 
well-ordered, productive corn-belt farm, for 
there are compensations of no uncertain kind, 
which are far above any pecuniary reward 
to those who appreciate and understand. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Hawk Protection in Missouri 
and Maryland 

So accustomed are we to the habitual 
prejudice on the part of the general public 
against birds of prey as a class, that it is 
extremely heartening and refreshing when 
we come across a really whole-hearted plea 
for their defense in an official publication of 
a State Game Department. 

In the Missouri Game and Fish News, 


issued as a mimeographed sheet by Town- 
send Godsey of the Bureau of Public In- 
formation of the Missouri Game and Fish 
Department, we find this sort of plea which 
is of such unusual interest that we quote as 
follows: 


Hunters who indulge in alleged bird-pest 
drives usually undertaken at this season of 
the year should do so with extreme care, 
wild-life authorities of the Missouri Game 
and Fish Department point out, adding that 


under present conservation laws of that state 
the only birds not protected are the Cooper’s 
and Sharp-shinned Hawks, Goshawk, Great 
Horned Owl, and the Crow. In many 
instances where organized anti-Hawk and 
-Owl drives are conducted, considerable 
damage to nests of ground-breeding birds 
such as Quail, Pheasants and other insectivo- 
rous birds is done by hunters in their zeal to 
get within gun range of their prey. 

Birds frightened by gun shots or shouting 
oftentimes leave a nest, never to return. 
Missouri’s birds came through the mild 
winter in excellent condition and are now 
ready for a successful hatch if unmolested, 
Department officials believe. 

It has been suggested. by several well- 
versed conservationists that an anti-cat drive 
would show better results, as during this 
season the cat does its greatest damage to 
nesting birds. It is estimated that a cat 
averages a better annual kill of Quail than a 
hunter. 

Owing to the fact that many migrant and 
resident Hawks and Owls are seen at this 
season, hunters in several sections of Missouri 
become anxious to kill off these birds. More 
than 1000 Hawks and Owls were killed in a 
campaign waged in Cole County two years 
ago but the percentage of harmful species was 
almost negligible. 

Approximately 150 of the many Hawks 
and Owls killed in the Cole County Anti- 
Hawk Club’s last campaign came into the 
hands of Ernst Schwarz, state taxidermist 
for the Missouri Game and Fish Department, 
who examined the stomach contents of each 
bird. The 21 Hawks and Owls of this region 
and a summary of the species examined 
follows: 

Red-tailed Hawks. Fifty per cent of the 
total number of Hawks examined were of 
this species, considered by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as highly beneficial to 
agriculture. Every stomach contained mice 
and other rodents. Only two stomachs 
showed even a trace of feathers. If the Hawk 
fed on game he would have done it at the 
time the campaign was on, as the winter was 
severe enough to cause a natural food short- 
age. 

Barn Owls. The stomachs of the two 
specimens of this beneficial Owl contained 
only rodents. 

Barred Owls. Several stomachs examined 
showed moles and rodents. 

Broad-winged Hawks. The eight stomachs 
examined showed only snakes and rodents. 

Marsh Hawks. The five specimens showed 
only rodents, lizards, and snakes. 

‘ ony This ‘fishhawk’ contained only 
S| 


Red-shouldered Hawk. The one specimen 
contained only rodents. 
Screech Owls. Mice only in four stomachs. 
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Short-eared Owl. The two specimens 
showed only mice. 

Sparrow Hawks. The six stomachs showed 
only small shrews. 

Cooper’s Hawks and_ Sharp-shinned 
Hawks. Fewer than a total of 15 of these 
Hawks, less than 10 per cent of the total 
number killed, were taken. These stomachs 
showed feathers of several species of birds. 

Great Horned Owl. The 15 specimens 
taken revealed birds largely. A rabbit was 
found in one stomach. 

Hawks and Owls known by ornithologists 
to be found in this region but not taken in the 
last campaign include the Snowy Owl, 
American Rough-legged Hawk, Black Vul- 
ture, Turkey Vulture, Goshawk, Golden 
Eagle, Long-eared Owl, Saw Whet Owl, 
Duck Hawk, and Pigeon Hawk. 

It is pointed out that farmers are permitted 
to control any predator which causes them 
loss of their property, and should land- 
owners have an actual grievance they can 
take their own steps toward control of such 
creatures. It is possible that individual 
Hawks of a non-harmful group may kill 
poultry and other birds but this practice is 
not the usual habit for most species. 


It also is interesting to note that a recent 
News Letter from the Maryland Game 
Division tells of the repeal, in that state, of 
the Hawk-bounty law by the last General 
Assembly. We quote as follows: 

“SECTION 17 eliminates the bounty on 
Hawks which has been paid from the State 
Game Protection Fund since June 1, 1918. 
Sixty per cent of said bounty has been paid 
annually in Dorchester County during the 
months of August, September, October, and 
November, when Hawks were migrating 
from the North to the South for the winter 
season. The payment of bounty on the 
heads of these Hawks has been unnecessary, 
as they did not stop in Maryland territory 
or do any damage therein. We feel that any 
person who is being damaged by Hawks will 
kill them without a reward.” 

It is much to be regretted, however, that 
the same session of the Legislature which 
took this action, also removed the protection 
from the Bald Eagle, placing it in the list of 
unprotected birds. 


Audubon Wardens Active 


Since February 1, six wardens fave been 
on constant duty, protecting the Egrets and 
other Herons, as well as the Roseate Spoon- 
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bills, White and Wood Ibises, and other 
birds inhabiting the Everglades of South 
Florida. Our South Texas warden who, 
during the autumn and winter months has 
been on part time, serving as general bird 
warden, on April 1 took up his full-time 
duties on Green Island with its eight or ten 
thousand Reddish Egrets and other water- 
birds in Laguna Madre. 

The deputy United States game warden 
we employ in the Ogeechee Swamp in 
Georgia, has now been constantly on duty 
since 1929. For the months of April, May, 
and June, the Association has taken over the 
expense of maintaining a deputy United 
States warden on the Savannah River Bird 
Refuge, and the breeding bird colonies of 
Cobbs Island, Va., again are in charge of a 
special warden who is deputized and is now 
acting under the supervision of the United 
States game protector for that district. 

Our warden on the great Charles Sheldon 
Wild-Life Refuge in Nevada continues to 
guard the numerous bands of antelope, flocks 
of Sage Hens, and other wild life on the 
30,000-acre preserve which has been acquired 
with the coéperation of the Boone and 
Crockett Club. Richard Gordon, Super- 
intendent of the Rainey Wild-Life Sanctuary, 
who with his assistant is constantly on duty 
throughout the year, reports having seen on 
April 11, a Florida, or ‘Native Black Duck’ 
with six young. Other wardens of the 
Association, numbering more than twenty, 
began their spring and early summer vigils 
at various breeding-colonies of water-birds 
throughout the country 


Watch Your Cat This Spring 


One June morning, while going along a 
suburban street, I suddenly heard the 
frenzied cries of a Robin and at the same 
moment saw a cat dash from the cover of a 
hedge and seize a young Robin, which evi- 
dently had just left the nest. It carried the 
screaming bird quickly across a lawn and 
disappeared behind an outbuilding while the 
parent bird vigorously pursued its enemy. 

This cat had reacted to a perfectly natural 
instinct. It appeared to be a well-cared-for 
animal, and doubtless someone’s pet, but 
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the fact that it probably was well fed did 
not deter it from capturing a bird when the 
opportunity came. 

There are probably fifty million cats in 
North America, many of which are poor, 
homeless, neglected creatures which must 
struggle for existence the best they can. 

The period of the cat’s greatest destructive- 
ness to wild birds is undoubtedly during the 
spring and early summer months when the 
young are leaving their nests. It is highly 
desirable that cat-owners restrain their pets 
from running at large, especially at this 
season. The vagrant cat should be elimi- 
nated. 


Seth E. Gordon 


Seth E. Gordon, nationally known figure 
in the field of conservation, has been chosen 
by the Board of Directors of the American 
Game Association to succeed the late Carlos 
Avery as president of that organization. 

Mr. Gordon first came prominently before 
the public in connection with his work as a 
member of the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion, during which time some very important 
and far-reaching reforms were brought to 
pass. Later he became associated with the 
Izaak Walton League of America, as Con- 
servation Director, in which capacity he 
served for more than four years, his work 
taking him to all parts of the United States. 

Mr. Gordon is a vigorous, energetic, and 
well-informed conservationist of an un- 
usually pleasing personality, and we wish 
for him the greatest success in his work of 
helping to preserve wild bird- and animal-life. 

With the assumption of the presidency by 
Mr. Gordon, the headquarters of the Asso- 
ciation, which, during the twenty years of its 
existence, have been in New York, were on 
April 1 removed to Washington, D. C., the 
new address being Investment Building, 
15th and K Streets, N. W. 


A New Wild-Life Refuge 


By Executive Order, signed by President 
Hoover on May 16, 1931, the Crescent Lake 
Wild-Life Refuge in Garden County, Nebr., 
was created. 

According to the terms of the Order: “It 


is unlawful within this reservation (a) to 
hunt, trap, capture, willfully disturb, or kill 
any wild animal or bird of any kind whatever, 
to take or destroy the nests or eggs of any 
wild bird, to occupy or use any part of the 
reservation, or to enter thereon for any pur- 
pose, except under such rules and regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture; (b) to cut, burn, or destroy any 
timber, underbrush, grass, or other natural 
growth; (c) willfully to leave fire or to suffer 
it to burn unattended near any forest, timber, 
or other inflammable material; (d) after 
building a fire in or near any forest, timber, 
or other inflammable material, to leave it 
without totally extinguishing it; and (e) will- 
fully to injure, molest, or destroy any 
property of the United States.” 

This reserve is placed under the care of the 
Biological Survey, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


Reduced Wild-Fowl Season 


By new hunting regulations for migratory 
game-birds, approved by President Hoover 
on March 17, 1931, fifteen days have been 
cut off from the opening of the shooting 
season in the northern part of the country, 
and in the Southern States the season is to 
close fifteen days earlier. 

Many of our members are aware of the 
efforts made by the President of this Asso- 
ciation before the Federal Advisory Board 
two successive years, and before the American 
Game Conference last December, to bring 
about the shortening of the wild-fowl season. 
The subject has been agitated by many for 
some years, and the shortage of wild fowl, 
due in part at least to the adverse breeding 
seasons of 1929 and 1930, coupled with the 
increased number of hunters, has to the 
minds of many of us made it absolutely 
imperative that something be done to curtail 
the extent of shooting that has been going on 
even after reduced bag-limits and other 
restrictions. Another regulation permits the 
shooting to begin only at noon of the first day 
of the open season. 

Other regulations prohibit the baiting of 
Doves for purposes of shooting; reduce the 
number of Geese-decoys to ten; include 
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Brant among the lists of birds which the bag- 
limit fixed at four a day; and place a closed 
season on Ross’ and Cackling Geese through- 
out the entire range of these species in the 
United States, also establish a closed season 
on Snow Geese in all states bordering on the 
Atlantic Ocean. 


Lectures by Alden H. Hadley 


In addition to his work in the Home Office, 
Alden H. Hadley recently has found time to 
lecture before various groups and organi- 
zations as follows: The Garden Club of Palm 
Beach (Fla.), which also sponsored his 
lectures before the school children of Palm 
Beach and the general public of West Palm 
Beach; the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Rotary Club of Ocala (Fla.); the Metro- 
politan and United States Golf Associations 
at their Annual Meetings in New York City; 
the Pennsylvania State Fish and Game 
Protective Association at its Annual Con- 
vention in Philadelphia; the Jersey City 
(N. J.) Kiwanis Club; the Garden Clubs of 
Ridgefield Park (N. J.) and Stamford 
(Conn.); also the West Chester (Pa.) Bird 
Club. 

Lectures also were given before the High 
School assemblies of Bogota and Teaneck 
(N. J.); the Ethical Culture School of New 
York City; the Junior High Schools of 
Westwood and Ft. Lee (N. J.); and the Boy 
Scouts and High-Y Clubs of Leonia (N. J.). 

All but one of these addresses were illus- 
trated with the Association’s colored lantern- 
slides and films. 


Katmai National Monument Enlarged 


A proclamation recently signed by Presi- 
dent Hoover gives official sanction to the 
enlargement of the Katmai National Monu- 
ment in Alaska, which is under the adminis- 
tration of the National Park Service. This 
action is of special interest to the National 
Association of Audubon Societies and others 
who have been desirous of securing additional 
protection for the great Alaskan brown bear, 
since the region in question is fegarded as 
being among the favorite haunts of this 
magnificent animal 
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By the President’s proclamation, the area 
of the Katmai National Monument is more 
than doubled in size, there having been added 
1,609,600 acres, bringing the total area up to 
2,697,590 acres. The added land is adjacent 
and continuous to the northern and western 
boundaries. 


British Company Fined for Allowing 


Oil to Escape at Sea 


The Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds, some time ago, successfully prosecuted 
a case against the National Benzole Company 
for allowing oil to escape from one of its 
vessels, the Ben Robinson, near Skokholm 
off the Pembrokeshire coast. The authoriza 
tion to prosecute came from the government 
Board of Trade. As a result of the con- 
viction, a fine of £25 and costs was assessed 
against the defendant Company. 

The evidence in the case had been secured 
from a lighthouse keeper on Skokholm Island, 
and also from one of the Society’s watchers. 

The vessel in question was a tanker which 
was perceived to have left an oily wake at 
least eight miles long. The vessel had no 
separators, neither had it a double bottom. 

The defendant Company vigorously fought 
the prosecution, but without avail, for a 
quick verdict was rendered in favor of the 
plaintiff. 


The Last Heath Hen 


Again the last Heath Hen has been seen 
on the Green farm on Martha’s Vineyard 
Island, Mass. This male bird, the sole sur- 
viving member of his race since December 8, 
1928, was trapped and banded on April 1, 
by Dr. Alfred O. Gross of Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Maine. 

It is reported that the banding operations 
did not seem to harm the bird in the least, 
inasmuch as it returned to the blind on the 
following day when motion 
pictures were taken 

How long this solitary bird, which Dr. 
“a splendid well-groomed 


additional 


Gross states is 
male,’’ will be able to survive in the midst of 
a hostile environment presents a problem 


which has been of unusual interest to bird- 
lovers and ornithologists everywhere 


Virginia Ornithologists Meet 


The first annual meeting of the Virginia 
Ornithological Society was held in Richmond, 
during the middle of February. The meeting 
was attended by members and others from 
various parts of the state. Dr. Ruskin 
Freer, of Lynchburg College, as President of 
the Society, presided over the various 
sessions. 

Among those in attendance and on the 
program were: M. D. Hart, Herbert K. Job, 
and Charles O. Handley, of the State Depart- 
ment of Game and Inland Fisheries. Others 
were: Dr. J. J. Murray, Editor of the 
Society’s publication, The Raven; and J. 
P. Andrews of the State Forest Service. 
During the meeting a field trip was made to 
Curles’ Neck Farm. 


Bryce Canyon National Park Enlarged 


By a proclamation of the President, pur- 
suant to an authorization of Congress, the 
area of Bryce Canyon National Park, in 
southwestern Utah, has been enlarged by an 
addition of 16,080 acres. 

The Park, which was created in 1928, con- 
tained the unique and picturesque Bryce 
Canyon, which is a horseshoe-shaped amphi- 
theater cut by long processes of erosion into 
a multicolored plateau and completely filled 
with innumerable and fantastically carved 
figures. 

The original boundaries, however, failed to 
include some of the adjoining canyon country 
needed to complete the Park; hence the 
action of Congress and the ensuing proclama- 
tion of the President. 

It is said that the newly included area is 
fully up to the standards of the original Park, 
and affords a marvelous display of color in 
its grotesquely eroded plateaus. 

There is one elevated point in the newly 
acquired territory from which, on a clear 
day, mountain ranges in five near-by states 
are plainly visible. 


